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ONE GREAT MISTAKE. 


BOY of fourteen enters a school preparatory to 
college, studies Latin and Greek, studies hard, 
understands the elements thoroughly. He finds it not 
pleasant, but knows that it is all necessary and willingly 
devotes to it three years. But in the last year of his 
course, this continual grammatical drill seems wearisome 
and restraining. That Virgil was written chiefly to be an 
exemplification of some professor’s Latin Grammar, and 
that the poetic beauty of the [liad rests upon the presence 
of an ever-increasing number of non-Attic forms, he 
begins to doubt. He is rather a brilliant young fellow, 
literary in his tastes. He wishes good scholarship, but 
beside that, general culture. Though dissatisfied with his 
present work, he faithfully does his best, for in a year he 
will be in college, and there will be another atmosphere, 
culture and breadth of knowledge. 
He enters his first Greek recitation in college. Seve- 
ral men try to scan. He is called upon to translate three 
lines, does it well, gives the parts of several irregular 
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verbs, declines one noun, points out half a dozen non- 
Attic forms, and sits down. Latin is taught in the 
same way. He finds after a time that he is treated as 
a school boy still, and that that liberal culture which 
he longs for is still far away. He must find it some- 
where,—possibly in miscellaneous study. He reads, 
books well worth reading, for he is a sensible fellow. 
Passing his time in this way, he stands but fairly in his 
class. He knows that he could rank high as a scholar if 
he would. His reading does not satisfy him; he is am- 
bitious for honor. The most easy, direct and pleasant 
way of gaining it is by prize-taking and by success in 
writing. These become his aims. If he succeeds, his 
reputation is established; he graduates considered not 
much of a scholar, but a fine writer and brilliant man. 
“His has been a very successful college course.’”’ Excuse 
me, it has been very unsuccessful. Acquiring a certain 
amount of knowledge, and winning money and honor 
from a few prizes, is not the best result of four years in 
college. He himself and his truest friends know this, and 
are dissatisfied with what he has done. 

No man makes a success of his college life who does 
not study faithfully. Anything, I care not what it is, 
which causes neglect of the regular studies does injury 
for which no college reputation, however brilliant, can 
atone. That college reputation is in itself worthless, | 
firmly believe—attractive but worthless. We are gen- 
erous in our honor, and have made these reputations so 
alluring that they seem the only good. Admit that num- 


bers come here with no definite purpose, but men of 


real ability, men who believe that college means some- 
thing and are not thoughtless about that meaning, sooner 
or later, before or after entering college, have one feeling 
firmly fixed in their minds, the feeling that a man’s success 
in college is measured by the reputation which he wins; 
that what others think of him, not his self-consciousness, 
must be his Mecca. “ Have it said at the end of Fresh- 


man year that you can take the valedictory ; then lie off 


and take the DeForest!” This advice, which I know to 
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have been given, is an epitome of all such feeling. ‘ Have 
it said,” and as soon as it has been said, turn to something 
else that something more may be said; the real value of 
what one does is of little importance compared with what 
is said of it. 

As an incidental reward of work performed faithfully 
and well, a college reputation is to be prized most highly, 
but in itself it is worse than worthless. It is not true 
that this same principle would make all fame in this world 
valueless. For we are here in college that we may be the 
better able to win reputation outside. We glory so much 
in the pleasant saying that “college is a world in itself,” 
that we forget that if a world, it is a very humble satel- 
lite. The life in the real world is what we are living for, 
and no man’s college course is a success which does not 
prepare him as much as possible for that life. A college 
reputation, however brilliant, can.have none but the most 
indirect influence upon such preparation. It would seem 
that it might be well for us to devote our attention to 
something more directly influential. To one who had 
not been broadened in his views by association with 
modern students, the suggestion that study ought to be 
the main purpose of their college life might seem absurd 
from its evident truth, but to them it seems untrue from 
evident absurdity. 

Popular sentiment allows a certain amount of time for 
study—to the high-stand a little more than to the low. 
Spend that time; if with it you can rank among the first, 
you are a smart fellow; but if in that time it is im- 
possible for you to learn your lessons, and you work 
longer upon them, the penalty is loss of popularity and 
social position. Of course, this is all unjust. No man 
should be ashamed to proportion the length of his work 
to the gifts which nature gave him. All this feeling arises 
from an under-estimate of the relative importance of study. 
Not in a more accurate knowledge of the lines in the 
spectrum, not in a readier command of abstruse tri- 
gonometrical formulz does the difference lie between 
faithful and careless study. But four years of faithful 
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study means ability to force oneself to work independ- 
ently of circumstances, power of concentrating the atten- 
tion, increase of memory, quick and complete comprehen- 
sion. For the loss of these qualities no popularity, no 
fluency of expression gained by the most constant writ- 
ing, can compensate. As for those whom we name 
“digs,” by no means do I intend to unduly exalt them. 
There is nothing in them to excite adm ‘ition. I would 
not claim it for them, nor they for themselves. But many 
of the most ridiculed of their number are doing their 
duty conscientiously and faithfully, are improving to the 
utmost the talent there is in them, which is hardly true of 
many of the college heroes whom we so gladly honor. 
Able men, like our friend whose course we followed, do 
not realize what they are doing when they neglect the 
studies. Natural, but none the less disastrous is the 
error. The temptation is great for a brilliant man to 
neglect the regular course for the pleasures of miscel- 
laneous study. To such a mind it seems dwarfing to be 
confined to the appointed studies. There is a fascination 
in the investigating of favorite subjects and in perfecting 
a knowledge of art, literature or achosen science; yet the 
culture gained, if such there be, is little worth its price. 
Dislike the curriculum we may, possibly an elective sys- 
tem would be better, yet while we have this system we 


must be faithful to its appointed work. Young men of 


our age, while in college, have not the requisite firmness 
of purpose to pursue independent study with sufficient 
thoroughness to render it profitable. Dabbling in many 
things, we become di/ettanti in college,—what else shall 
we be outside? 

In college successes there is a glow anda splendor equalled 
by none outside, for our young enthusiasm multiplies their 
glory. There is no college reputation pleasanter in the 
gaining, or more secure when gained, than that for lite- 
rary ability. Ifa man can win this, and do his duty in 
his studies too, well. But if one must be sacrificed, there 
is no doubt which it should be. Yet we are apt to regard 
it as an open question; to forget that the fundamental 
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idea of collegiate education is of four years of studying, 
with more or less of writing. If in individual cases we 
make it writing, with more or less of studying, we shall 
pay the penalty for our mistake. A graduate of a few 
years, a man who in a large preparatory school ranked 
very high as a scholar, in college gained the highest lite- 
rary honors, was considered the most able writer in his 
class, but paid little attention to study. Popular,—the 
ideal of men of that type. He studied law—of all profes- 
sions the one for sucha man. After a year or two of reading, 
he said that his course in college had done him incalcul- 
able injury, that from his carelessness in study while there, 
from the habit of obtaining merely a superficial knowl- 
edge of a lesson, carefully cultivated for four years, he 
found it almost impossible to read law with any thorough- 
ness. In fact, in college he had gained inability to study. 
To the numberless prospective lawyers, to all college 
men whatever may be their future, the advice of sucha 
lawyer is worth heeding. ‘ Whatever else you do in col- 
lege, learn to study.” 





. 
% 


MARGARET. 


OETHE, with his master pen, has delineated, in his 
character of Margaret,a woman. Other poets and 
writers have created female characters, endowing them 
with the best or the worst attributes, according as they 
were to be the model heroines or the terrible examples ; 
but none have so perfectly represented all the virtues, the 
graces, the noble qualities of heart and mind, as well as 
the weaknesses, which make of woman the idol to which 
men have always bent the knee, the deity, in whose wor- 
ship cities have been betrayed and kingdoms lost. 
Carlyle, I think, has said that, in the creation of this 
character, Goethe profited largely by a youthful acquaint- 
ance with a young girl by whom he thought himself 
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beloved. Fortunately for literature and for himself, this 
fancied affection never reached its consummation in mar- 
riage. Fortunate, on the one hand,'since one’s wife sel- 
dom furnishes inspiration for a heroine ; and, on the other, 
since no man could, I trust, for the honor of his sex, 
imagine his wife so frail as to lose, even for his sake, the 
virtue which makes her his and his only. How much 
has been taken from the reputation of Rubens, by his 
continually putting his wife in the most prominent posi- 
tions in his pictures, and without that modesty of appear- 
ance which so becomes a woman! 

Margaret, even in her sin, was modest, and modestly 
has Goethe portrayed it. 

Of this young girl, Goethe has made his ideal woman, 
a woman of flesh and blood and human nature; not one 
of those sinless abominations, whom poets expect us to 
admire; not one of those earthly Venuses, whom nobody 
ever sees, whose “ swan-like neck,” “ luscious unfathom- 
able eyes,” infinitesimal feet,” etc., deserve a panegyric 
from Pliny’s flattering pen. 

Margaret was a beautiful girl, “lovely, snappish and 
modest withal”’; but the details the poet leaves to be 
filled in by the reader. In her character he is more 
explicit, only enough so, however, to indicate her virtues 
and her faults. Her whole character, or all of it that 
demands our attention, centers around her fall and in the 
attending circumstances. 

She was brought up with little or no education, some 
severity and an abundance of religious instruction, in 
fact, splendidly trained to fall in love with such a man as 
Faust, whose knowledge overwhelmed her, whose kind- 
ness and careful attention delighted her, and whose flat- 
tery, delicately implied by arguing with her on subjects 
far beyond her comprehension, raised her to the acme of 
gratified vanity. 

In her first meeting with Faust, as she herself after- 
ward tells him, she was frightened by his speaking to 
her, and feared lest she had acted improperly, so that he 
was encouraged to address her. Simple country girl that 
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she was, she knew, from his daring and noble mien, that 
he was a gentleman, and withal was rather pleased by 
receiving attention from a gentleman than offended by 
the way in which it was offered. Throughout this whole 
scene, her simple trustfulness and the purity of her mind 
are strikingly shown forth. When the casket of jewels 
is sent her, she displays unbounded delight, and true to 
her woman nature hastens to make a confidant, the first 
step toward encouraging a secret love. While these 
incidents tend to show her simplicity and childishness, 
just tinged with mischief, they also show the worst side 
of her character, her misconception, or rather lack of 
trust in her mother. 

Naturally enough, her childishness and inexperience 
made her long for some one on whom she could rely, and 
made her too susceptible to flattery. She had sense 
enough to know, as every woman knows, who is not over- 
whelmed by her own self-esteem, that flattery of the 
coarser and broader kind is but a cloak which some 
schemer would throw around her to more effectually con- 
ceal his own designs, but she was not acute enough to 
discover that the flattery implied in presents and atten- 
tions, and in the considerate way in which he received all 
her opinions, and which she took to be the homage justly 
due to her own beauty and intelligence, was but another 
cloak, more beautiful it is true and of finer texture, yet 
on this very account better calculated to deceive. 

Man gains his power over woman, not by the exercise 
of his superiority, but, as it were, by the subjection of 
this superiority to her weakness. So Faust but furnishes 
another example. He condescends to surrender all his 
vast knowledge, and taking Margaret for his teacher, to 
learn from her lips, ostensibly, religion; in reality, love. 
Had he opened to her mind, that he might confute her, 
his own research and acumen, her pride would have 
received a stunning blow; had he accepted, without 
questioning, her dictum, she would, in spite of her reputa- 
tion, have despised him as ignorant, or as an abject flat- 
terer. Woman likes the middle course, enough, not too 
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much offered for them to conquer, and to enable them to 
feel the joy of having overcome an antagonist whom 
every one considers formidable. 

Faust, with Mephistopheles as adviser, understood 
women, and Margaret, as Goethe paints her, was a 
woman. The conquest was not hard—two or three trifling 
defeats in matters of which he was undoubted master, 
and then the final, decisive victory. 

But aside from the art which Faust brought to his aid, 
he possessed two characteristics, which are supposed to 
be irresistible in the power with which they attract 
women. Faust was a hero in the world of letters, and 
also an immoral man, not bad or vicious enough to dis- 
gust, but sufficiently erring to incite in Margaret a desire 
to reform him. 

Woman must have “a hero to exalt, or a soul to save.” 
As we have seen, Margaret perceived in Faust both these 
qualities. Her whole being was absorbed in him. How 
she could honor him, how save him, were her thoughts 
by day, her dreams by night. With great sadness, she 
saw the influence of his evil companion still strong upon 
him ; she pitied him, first as she would have pitied any 
one, then with a boundless compassion. Soon Margaret 
learned to love, for “ pity is akin to love.” With this 
new emotion came a complete change in her character. 
She was no longer undecided; her childishness had almost 
passed away, and the budding maiden had ripened into a 
woman. She felt a woman’s love; not a cold, calculating 
affection, whose limits must be circumscribed by church 
or court, but a burning, passionate emotion, which made 
her heart throb and blinded her eyes to all, save Faust. 
Her highest desire was to hear from his lips that he loved 
her; her sweetest task, to please him. Her trusting love, 
doubting only enough to make assurances and vows 
doubly sweet, shows itself in many charming ways. In 
one scene, with a little of her former childishness, she 
plucks a flower, trusting to that to prove her lover's 
fidelity. Quickly she pulls off the petals, saying to each 
“loves me,” or “loves me not,” until finally, when the 
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last petal comes off as she says “he loves me,” her joy, 
strengthened by the same protestations from Faust, is 
unbounded. 

For such a love no sacrifice seemed too great. To give 
to her mother a draught whose effects she did not know ; 
to lose her own life, or what had before seemed worse to 
her, her virtue; these were but trifling proofs of the love 
she bore him. Her strength of mind was gone, over- 
whelmed by the irresistible tide of love, and she gave 
herself wholly to his keeping; on him only she relied, 
and her faults were his crimes. 

After she had suffered irreparable loss; her brother 
killed by her lover; her mind crazed by his desertion, the 
loss of her child, the scoffs of the people and the terror 
of death, she still loved, but oh, with how much nobler a 
feeling. All the lower aspirations of her nature had gone 
from her, and now, purified, she only desired to have with 
her always the man who had brought upon her all her 
misery. Her noble soul forgave, forgot and still loved. 
To be saved, to dwell with him in heaven, was her prayer ; 
and as he implored her to fly from prison, while she was 
still resisting his entreaties, her spirit passed away, amid 
celestial music and voices, “She is saved—is saved—is 
saved.” J. H. M. 


TO A WOODLAND GLEN. 


Fair woodland glen, 
Think not I come, as come the rest, 
To pluck the garlands from thy breast ; 
Nor, like unfeeling men, 


To break thy spell 
By carless step and boist’rous song: 
My only wish is to prolong 

Thy peaceful dream, and tell 
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How thus with thee 
I love to spend the morning hour 
And feel thy sweet, subduing power 
Steal calmly over me. 


Within thy shade 
Full many a pleasing fancy dwells, 
And from thy little flower-bells, 
So delicately made, 


There seem to come 
Sweet strains like those which, ere the dawn, 
Float lightly through the mists of morn 

To call the fairies home. 


But not alone 
Does fancy dwell within thy shade, 
For memory’s golden train have made 
Their home with thee, and sown 


Beneath thy bowers 

Their seed of recollection dear, 

Which sprouting, now have scattered here 
The bloom of former hours. 


But I will cease, 
Lest, hapless, by my accents rude 
I interrupt thy happy mood, 
And break thy dream of peace. 


Yet I could muse 
All day, fair glen, upon thy face, 
For there is joy in such a place ; 
Nor would I ever choose 


Friend to condole 
More sweetly than thy cooling shade, 
For thy low whispering has made 
Sweet music to my soul. 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND THE MUSIC DRAMA. 


ICHARD Wagner is the acknowledged head of the 

school of modern German music; the radical school, 
it might be called, of which Liszt, Berlioz, and Von 
Biilow are prominent members. His life has been a suc- 
cession of struggles; first with his relatives, who tried to 
dissuade him from the study of music as a profession; 
again with managers and audiences, to get his operas 
represented; and finally with musical composers, who 
have bitterly opposed his theories and condemned his 
productions. 

In early life he showed no decided talent for music. 
He studied English and Greek with the greatest pleasure, 
and read Shakespeare and the Greek dramatists. At 
Leipsic, his birthplace, he heard Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, and forthwith resolved to adopt music as his 
profession, and for a few years he pursued this study, 
mainly by himself. At the age of twenty-one he became 
the leader of an orchestra, and during the next four years 
conducted operas in the smaller cities. His works in this 
time include a symphony, several overtures and operas, 
none of which were well received. In 1839 he went to 
Paris for the purpose of bringing out Rzenzz, the libretto 
of which was adapted from the novel by Bulwer. In this 
attempt he was unsuccessful. He remained there, how- 
ever, almost without means of support, till 1842; when 
he went to Dresden at the invitation of the King and rep- 
resented Rienzi at the Court theatre. For a short time 
this opera was extremely popular; and Wagner con- 
ducted at this theatre till the revolution in 1848. In the 
meantime two operas, Zhe Flying Dutchman and Taun- 
hiiuser, were completed and represented. Neither of 
them was as well received as the composer had reason to 
expect ; yet he persisted in his ideas, and developed them 
more fully than before in Lohengrin. 
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His connection with the revolutionary party in Saxony 
compelled him to seek refuge in Switzerland, where he 
gave himself up to study and writing. 

At Weimar, in 1852, Zannhiduser and Lohengrin were 
performed under the direction of Franz Liszt, when 
Wagner and his works again attracted the attention of the 
musical world. Since then he has made many converts 
to his theories, and provoked a much larger number of 
opponents. His later works are Tristran und Isolde, The 
Master Singers of Nuremburg, and a series of four operas 
founded on the Nibelungen Lied. 

A brief examination of his claims to eminence, though 
by one unlearned in the science of music, may not be 
unprofitable. For that cannot be a valuable and perma- 
nent kind of music which is not appreciated in some 
degree by others than musicians. An opera can very 
properly be judged by any person who has a conception 
of dramatic poetry, and is capable of interpreting the 
language of music. Moreover, Wagner has himself dis- 
tinctly stated the principles underlying his dramatic com- 
positions in a way intelligible to an ordinary reader. 

Wagner has achieved his present prominence by his 
operas, and by their merits his permanent position in rela- 
tion to the classical composers must be determined. 
Those which have appeared since TZannhiuser are the 
only ones to be considered as embodying his mature 
ideas. 

With the self-esteem which is his most striking charac- 
teristic, he owns no superior but Beethoven. The ninth 
symphony of this master he regards as the perfection of 
music unaided by the human voice, and claims that the 
composer himself felt this, and was obliged to use Schil- 
ler’s poetry to completely carry out his idea. With this 
symphony as a starting point, he proceeds to develop the 
true opera—no longer to be the hap-hazard combination 
of words and music—but the music drama, in which 
poetry and music unite to form anew art. Of this art, 
Gluck was the prophet, Beethoven the forerunner, and 
Wagner is the apostle. 
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Gluck was the first to break loose from Italian tradi- 
tions, and to transform the opera from a collection of dis- 
connected airs, duets, and choruses to a true dramatic 
composition. He endeavors to do this by making the 
music correspond to the sense of the words. This inno- 
vation was accompanied by a musical revolution, which 
ended in the triumph of the party of progress. In har- 
mony with Gluck’s theories, Mozart, Beethoven, Meyer- 
beer, and all subsequent successful composers, have 
written. Wagner adopts their deductions, and goes 
farther. The music must not be made for the words, nor 
the words for the music; they are of equal importance, 
and each must interpret and illustrate the other. In cer- 
tain parts of a dramatic composition, the words are most 
prominent; as in a harangue, or sustained conversation, 
which gives the audience information essential to the plot. 
At other times, to reveal character and to represent the 
workings of the emotions,—things for which words alone 
are inadequate,—the music is in the foreground. Hence, 
there can be no lasting supremacy of one over the other. 

In an opera, there are besides the words and vocal 
parts, the acting, the orchestra, and the scenery, which 
appeal to the senses. It is, therefore, unfair, as some 
critic has observed, to judge Wagner’s operas by the 
piano-forte score; they should only be judged when sur- 
rounded by all the accessories of a well-appointed opera 
house. The second act of Lohengrin is but a tedious, dis- 
cordant duet, when sung with piano-forte alone. When 
Ortrud and Frederick are seen reviling one another in the 
courtyard of the palace ; the one burning with jealousy ; 
the other in the despair of defeat, and both plotting 
revenge against the heaven-sent Lokengrin,—then there 
is a thrilling revelation of strong passions, and the hearer 
is awed into admiration of the scene. 

The rarity of melodious airs is the chief reason that so 
many, even among musicians, have formed a prejudice 
against this dramatic fidelity. The prejudice is un- 
founded. As well might Shakespeare be condemned for 
using impassioned language in a tragic scene. Where it 
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is appropriate Wagner introduces melody, though not 
often of that popular sort which is whistled by newsboys 
and taken up by hand-organs. As a substitute for this, 
what is called “infinite melody” is found. That is, if the 
vocal part is a declamatory recitative, the orchestra sup- 
plies the melody, and vice versa. The practicability and 
even the existence of this infinite melody is denied by 
Wagner’s opponents ; but until his later operas are more 
frequently performed, the popular decision must be sus- 
pended. 

The orchestra in these operas is raised to a very impor- 
tant position. It not only supports the vocal parts, but 
interprets them. At times it seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to the singer that the chorus did to the actors in the 
Greek drama. As might be expected, the instrumenta- 
tion is elaborate. The chorus, too, is introduced as of equal 
importance with the actors. In the words of a reviewer: 
“He gives no place to polyphony; and the traditional 
style of opera chorus, as a mass of united voices, he 
would dispense with.” Wagner says: “ A mass of people 
can never interest, but merely confuse the hearer; only 
distinguishable individualities can gain his attention and 
sympathy.” 

The second essential in this Music Drama is that the 
subject must be a myth. It is argued, that since the mas- 
terpieces of the Greeks were founded on myths, and 
since Grecian dramatic art is the highest type the world 
has seen, therefore modern art must draw its inspiration 
from mythical subjects. This speculation, however, 
properly belongs to philosophy. Such a subject affords 
great scope for the imagination, and is favorable to pro- 
ducing striking stage effects, which, however, too much 
resemble the Deus ex machina so strongly condemned by 
Horace. A music drama should havea nobletheme. As 
Beethoven says of Mozart’s Don Giovanni: “ Divine art 
should never stoop to the degrading frivolity of such a 
scandalous subject.” The incidents of real life, “ actions 
which spring from moral motives,” afford the true mate- 
rials for dramatic composition. 
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Among the minor peculiarities of this music drama is 
the so-called leading motive. It is a phrase, sometimes 
in the orchestra, sometimes in the vocal parts, which in- 
troduces, and to a certain extent interprets, the prominent 
characters as they appear on the stage. This feature is 
not original with Wagner; but he has elaborated it, and 
used it in such a way as to make it hisown. He has been 
criticised for having employed it as a substitute for real 
portrayal of character. The criticism seems hardly just. 
The leading motive excites interest by marking the prom- 
inent points in the plot. The impression made by it is 
but momentary, and the attention is immediately trans- 
ferred to the actor in person. Yet it must be confessed 
that in theory, it seems unworthy of a true drama, because 
it resembles a conventional expedient adopted for the 
sake of clearness. Just as on the Greek stage devices 
were used to distinguish residents in the palace, the city, 
or the country. Yet, as it is introduced in Lohengrin, the 
effect at one hearing is very pleasant. Familiarity with 
the drama might, however, make such preludes unneces- 
sary and therefore tiresome. 

These are by no means all the novelties in “ the new 
work of art of the future.” The comprehensive mind of 
Wagner has considered every detail. Not only the 
drama itself, but all the accessories. His stage directions 
are wonderful in their completeness ; and he is master of 
scenic effects. At the same time, in the most spectacular 
pieces, there is nothing done simply for display, nothing 
which detracts from the symmetry of the composition. 

Like all reformers, Wagner has many faults, which are 
more apparent because they are associated with marked 
independence of character and brilliant genius. Whether 
his theories are right or not, the results thus far attained 
will rank him among classical composers; and, at all 
events, he will be remembered as having consecrated his 
life to the ennobling of musical dramatic composition. 

E. P. H. 
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ON BRAND'S PIAZZA. 


“Pale flickered on the hearth the dying flame, 
And all was silent in that ancient hall, 
Save when by fits on the low night wind came 
The murmur of the distant waterfall.” 


] HAD quoted the lines almost unconsciously, they 
seemed so applicable to the calm quiet that evening 
had ushered in. ‘“ Macaulay, is’nt it?” said Brand lazily, 
between the successive puffs of his cigar. Without wait- 
ing for an answer, he continued: “ How unlike the dog- 
matical old fellow! no wonder Melbourne said that he 
wished he was as sure of anything as Tom Macaulay was 
of everything, and yet indirectly I owe a great deal to 
the said Thomas Babington. The man really had a great 
deal of influence upon my life.” I saw he looked at me for 
encouragement, and consequently assumed that look of 
dreamy vacuity that shows a polite indifference as to 
whether you will be bored or not. This generally crushed 
him, but | failed signally now. * Well,” said Brand, when 
to me comes from the other end of the piazza, “Gustavus, 
ar’nt you coming with the mallets and wickets?” in be- 
seeching tones from his sister Leonora. But her brother 
holds me like the wedding guest, with glittering eye, and 
I can only murmur a faint palliation for my heartless con- 
duct in deserting the best of women. “ Well,” said he, 
“] was rather an odd stick at college; my father, as you 
know, had left me considerable property, and, as you 
don’t know, a very great passion for the antique; besides, 
you see, my name increased the passion, and that I had 
nothing to do with, you know. Empedocles,—some old 
philosophical muff, I believe,—such a beastly compound it 
makes ”’—puff, puff, and he blows out a ring, and watches it 
dissipate into the air. “I then had a fancy that a man can 
only individualize himself by assuming a personality either 
way before or way behind his present, and I, like Napo- 
leon, you know, chose the latter. It is wonderful to me, 
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you know, when I think of it, how violent an ascendancy 
that passion gained over me. The French revolution was 
my favorite bit of history, Charles James Fox my chosen 
orator; even earlier, my old nurse tells me, as I took as 
naturally to the tub as Diogenes, and evinced in my im- 
mature days as great a passion for masticating pebbles 
and kindred articles of diet as Demosthenes. Then I'd 
drive my tailor to despair by insisting that I should have 
my shoulders, or rather my coat’s shoulders, stuffed out 
like a hotel clerk, for. was not Plato a modification of 
“aiatvs,” the broad. I used to bore all the fellows I knew 
by attempting to impose upon them my version of Hamlet 
adapted to the customs of the ancient stage, in which the 
melancholy Dane was to appear in the persona and tragic 
buskin with a chorus of Danish courtiers with a melan- 
choly double shuffle. Then, I remember,” and while he 
recovered from the chuckle, ‘‘Gust-a-a-vus,” in a tone pleas- 
ingly acid, I wish I could say in a lemonade-tone, came 
from the croquet ground. But Brand continued, “I 
remember I conceded a theory about the dancing of the 
Greek chorus, and spent my time for two or three months 
going to see all the popular song and dance men, and 
attempting to procure some appropriate shuffle or break- 
down or jig from those Terpsichorean giants that would 
apply to the various metres of the ancient plays, but 
those exquisites could render any amount of “ Pretty 
little Jessies” or “ Love among the roses” or such ad nau- 
scamized to despair, when I would repeat the chorus, and 
they would attempt to keep appropriate time. It was very 
mortifying indeed,” said Brand, “ because they thought I 
was a song and dance writer, and they sneered at me pity- 
fully. By Jove, its even mortifying to often think of it.” 
Here a swish of femine skirts and a vigorous slam of the 
door told me it was all over between Leonora and myself; 
“but, however, this was nothing in comparison with my 
main ambition, and that was to imitate the life of the an- 
cient philosophers as far as I could in this modern day. 
‘This became the absorbing passion of me’ life, as the 
louts on the stage say, and I read with avidity and 
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practiced with assiduity all the customs, manners, and 
methods of thought of these wretched old bores, until | 
became a general nuisance to all of my friends with my 
syllogisms and disputations. Notwithstanding this, | 
might have congratulated myself upon a general conver- 
sion, for they all became stoics enough in enduring me. 
After graduation I traveled, as you very well know, and 
finally came home to Montrose, more of an antique than 
ever. I was young, ambitious and inexperienced, and 
quite unnecessary to say, conceited, and from such a com- 
pound, you must know (I never could tell why he em- 
pathized the “you” until this very day), the most disas- 
trous results are prone to follow. The old place had run 
down dreadfully, the inhabitants had suffered from a 
dearth of manufacturing capital and of some guiding 
hand; you know what my father was, poor old boy, and | 
rather fancy they looked upon me as a different specimen, 
but, alas, | was a little more radical than he. In fact, I 
fancy I was like some of the present Premier heroes; at 
any rate, | cannot help smiling at my efforts for reform.” 
I fear | yawned here, for Brand offered me another cigar, 
and lit a fresh one for himself. “If 1 bore you, Gustavus, 
say so.” To him I reply with the mental calculation 
that | must hear it out sometime: “Qh no, not at all, go 
ahead.” “Well, | looked upon myself as a reformer. | 
forgot to tell you, at that time I was an atheist. I estab- 
lished a sort of academy for disputations and general im- 
provement. I built that great place down there as a sort 
of portico, had it adorned with pillars, got up the ancient 
style of architecture freezes, and these gimcracks, and 
announced myself as a sort of reformer and teacher of 
modern independent thought. I actually believe that | 
was fool enough to establish a species of ancient perpetual 
free lunch for all the long-haired literary hacks, humbugs, 
and disappointed disciples of a multitude of “zsms.” My 
friends, such as really were my friends, laughed, and 
allowed me to quietly drop from their visiting lists. It 
wasnt very pleasant for Bob Staples to have his mother 
and sister meet me in my toga with my hair half 
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shaved off and bound ina fillet. It was’nt very pleasant 
for my maiden aunt, a respectable creature, to meet all 
sorts of disciples, who had traveled to Montrose to sit at 
my feet, as they phrased it. But I remember, even in my 
infatuation, my school, as I termed it, was thronged with 
all sorts of characters, and especially about the time 
of the principal meal. Anybody who would consent 
to discuss the immortality of the soul, the justice of sui- 
cide, or the Pythagorean system, was happy to practically 
pursue the Epicurean system so long as he chose to stay. 
I actually believe, at that time I was quite insane on the 
subject. The villagers, who had looked upon me as their 
helper and true adviser, turned away in honest disgust from 
my socialistic ideas, gazed and mocked at my disputa- 
tions, and contemplated the general rack. and ruin with 
feelings of genuine dismay. One or two newspaper re- 
porters got wind of my actions, and the Daily This and 
That double-leaded their leaders upon my folly. Thank 
Heaven, I, even then, had powers left enough to regard 
that with nonchalance and rather prided myself upon be- 
ing a martyr, I set out a grove of hemlocks and thought 
of the hereafter. This is not a tenth of the ridiculous, 
nonsensical folly. My house became a perfect retreat for 
all of the literary quacks, sharpers, adventurers and hum- 
bugs, a sort of degraded Brook Farm. People swarmed 
there who looked upon me as a poor senseless fanatic and 
as fair game, ‘a pigeon to be plucked, you know.’” “ Well,” 
[ interrupted him with some indignation, “a long time ago, 
you said something about Macaulay: what connection had 
such a respectable old gentleman with this motley crew ?” 
“Coming to it presently,” continued the incorrigible 
Brand. “ Well, one day I happened to pick up Macaulay, 
and opened that most wonderful criticism of his upon Lord 
Bacon where, if you remember, he compares the ancient 
and modern school of the philosophers.” I nodded. I 
didn’t, but thought the lie justifiable, for to tell the truth 
he was getting to be a dreadful bore. ‘“ With deductions so 
favorable to the modern Baconian school—I confess the 
reasoning fascinated me; at once the shade fell from my 
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eyes. I saw the folly, the utter, sheer, puerile nonsense of 
my theories and speculations; another reason much more 
powerful than this also deterred me from ever contem- 
piating such intellectual enjoyment again. My mind was 
made up, not that I would not be a philosopher, but that 
I would alter my school. I went over to the railroad 
depot, bought a number of tickets, distributed them freely 
among the disciples—I remember one of them, the most 
ardent of the lot, swore because his wasn’t a drawing- 
room car—and gave the whole crowd two hours to leave. 
They separated, and in five days every trace of my an- 
tique folly was obliterated.”” “ But of course there was the 
re-action,” I suggested. “Oh yes, in another direction,” 
said he withasmile. “I burned to be something practical ; 
I thought of the old Baron Verulam stopping his carriage 
in mid-winter to try the effect of the snow upon the 
chicken and longed to imitate so venerable a man.” “ And 
you succeeded,” I said. “Certainly, I invented a new plan 
of canning tomatoes that is destined in time to revolution- 
ize the trade. I became intensely practical; my portico I 
turned into that mill yonder. I built up the town over the 
river, gave employment to the people. Ten years ago 
you could ride through the silent streets. To-day you 
hear the clang and rush and roar of a busy town. The 
population doubled. I built that church, whose spire you 
see just shooting up. I don’t know as you can see it now, 
its so dark—between that grove of firs. It is to the oper- 
ative and common people that I owe much in my labors 
toward a better object in life. Finally, my friends came 
back to me, and when I married Xantippe and dedicated 
the town hall yonder and returned a very handsome in- 
come tax my old popularity returned. Bob Staples and 
family were here last year and stayed two weeks. I almost 
was tempted to try on the toga again to get rid of them. 
My aforesaid aunt annually sends quince jelly and flan- 
nels in large quantity in token of reconciliation. The 
Daily This and That apologized. By Jove, I really be- 
lieve they attempted to gloss my infatuation over, and, in 
short, | became a respectable member of society. You 
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knew I was in the Legislature last year? and it was all 
Macaulay and tomatoes that did it—bathos, but also true. 
You know the rest of my story pretty well, old fellow,” 
he said. I nodded, but did not speak, for Leonora was 
maddening us with the 1,001 Nights, and the notes came 
to us on the evening air heavy with perfume. “ Yes,” he 
said, almost in reverie, “ you would scarcely tell the coun- 
try, and if you had seen it then—everything is changed, 
utterly changed for the better.” Brand was certainly very 
polemical, but I thought I would venture upon one soli- 
tary remark just to prevent his soliloquy. ‘ How just 
Macaulay was in his estimate of the ancient philosophers, 
and how much they deserved the contempt he expressed. 
Good heavens! the man is going to dispute me, I can 
see it in his eye.” “ Not at all. He has chosen to cast a 
slur upon them because they did not choose to turn their 
attention toward practical things, and, as it seems to me, 
has committed the great error of measuring their work 
by the requirements of his time. Indeed, indirectly, our 
modern utilitarian philosophers owe their very opportuni- 
ties to the great work of the old philosophers. Com- 
pelled to see the people chained in a religion that nature 
had suggested and poetry perpetuated, and which was 
restrained by its very origin and fanciful and forced, 
is there any wonder that they should have turned their 
attention toward the solution of problems that con- 
cerned the present and the future state? One ad- 
vance suggested another. The very compliment of 
their doubt for the existing religion lay in personal prac- 
tical investigation. It was to their lead that the people 
owed their advance in thought, and with increased 
thought comes increased civilization. Do you really be- 
lieve that if Plato should have invented a patent plough, 
or Diogenes carried an improved safety lamp patented, of 
his own original idea, that their effect could have been as 
great in the world? Of course you don’t. To a certain 
extent the philosophers were the circulating library.” It 
was dark now, and I could yawn with impunity. “Their 
intellectual culture tended to quicken all the minds of 
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those about them; they prepared the way all the sooner 
for those after them. Or, if Macaulay does not be- 
lieve that such efforts do any good, why did he not turn 
his attention towards inventing a patent coffee pot, or 
Macaulay’s hair oil, since it would be certainly of much 
more pecuniary profit to himself? No, he seems to me to 
prefer the new to the old wisely, but in his enthusiasm 
for the latter forgets the time and its needs in which the 
former flourished. However, what right have I to be 
criticising such men. Will you haveanothercigar?” “No, 
thanks,” and the light of his own made a brilliant parabola 
in the darkness, and fell hissing on the fountain below. 
“Well, good night.” “Good night.” “Oh Brand,” I cry 
out to him, “ what was your other reason for leaving the old 
school?” “I gave up being an atheist. Good night.” Vis- 
ions at last of irate Leonora, rejected croquet, flit about, 
and | bitterly think of the morrow. Brand’s a good fel- 
low I say, but———— excuse the rest. 


. 


TO A FRIEND. 


In sunny climes our budding love grew bright, 
And spread its blossoms ’neath a happy sky, 
And Heaven smiled and said it should not die, 

But made it rich with many a new delight. 


We toiled together and together played, 
Together skimmed o’er Roland’s crystal wave, 
And laughed to see our little vessels brave 
The rippled waters, which we gayly said 


Were tossing billows to such crafts as they. 
The gently blowing wind we called a gale, 
And loved to see it swell each little sail, 

And swiftly waft it bounding on its way. 


Then, too, at eve, when calm the waters lay 
Weary with their tossing all day long, 
How gayly would the echo roll our song 

From hill to hill until it died away. 
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Mid scenes like these our sympathies entwined, 

And there I learned how sweet it was to share 

That heavenly gift, than which there’s none more fair, 
A friend’s true love and sympathizing mind. 


But now, alas! we see no more those hills, 

Nor hear their echoes rolling from afar, 

Nor watch the clear lake while the evening star 
Broods o’er its bosom, which the dim light stills. 


No more our ships go bounding on their way, 
But in some dusty nook they lie sad wrecks ; 
And o’er the shattered masts and broken decks, 
The spider holds his solitary sway. 


And we have chosen different ways in life, 
And ways which lead each far from other’s view ; 
Yet seems our love to gtow more firm and true, 
And stand unshaken in the jarring strife. 


And I have longed to have thee once more nigh, 
To feel thy silent influence benign 
Around me; but another fate is mine, 
So, yielding, I can only breathe this sigh. ae ae 





THE TROUBADOURS. 


HERE are few persons who ever look back upon 

that oasis in literature, the gaze science of the French 
Troubadors. The modern French has almost swept away 
the very existence of the old Provengal language. Yet 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the rest of 
Europe was in a state of semi-barbarism, there was a 
literature in the south of France glowing with all the 
enthusiasm of chivalry and love. 

Little is known of this “brilliant phenomenon of the 
Middle Age” before the early part of the twelfth century. 
It sprang up, then, almost instantaneously, and the coun- 
try was soon teeming with poets and minstrels. This 
poetry of the troubadours was the mere expression of 
all the wild ideas which chivalry had been promoting, 
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and from the very beginning had much refinement, deli- 
cacy and maturity. It was not, at first, a poetry of the 
people, but was intimately connected with courts and 
castles, with fair ladies and brave men. Rank and genius 
and beauty naturally went together in those days when 
the feudal system existed. Then a man could not hope 
to become distinguished unless he was of noble birth. The 
troubadours formed an exception to this rule. A person, 
no matter how poor, if he had the poetic fire in his breast, 
was welcome at the castle of any noble. 

The life of a troubadour, fascinating on account of 
the romance connected with it, offered to him not 
only an opportunity of rising in station, but freedom 
to go where he would and the certainty of being 
everywhere well received. Taking with him, if he 
could afford it, a jongler to recite his poems, he would 
travel from castle to castle, from country to country, at 
all places exciting the enthusiasm of the people. There 
was no feast at which he did not feel that all eyes were 
fixed upon him, and all hearts expected to be moved by 
his tender songs. These bards had great influence and 
their power was supposed to be unlimited. Richard |, 
a well-known patron of the troubadours, is said to have 


been enchanted out of prison by the voice and harp of 


one of his minstrels. At that period the Provengal was 
to the educated and refined what the French was after- 
ward during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. A seig- 
nior must have had a very low position, if he could neither 
write verses himself nor have a troubadour in his house. 
Nor could any lady be satisfied unless she had a lover to 
celebrate her charms and carry her name over the coun- 
try. Asa result of all this, there sprang up a great num- 
ber of minstrels and many peculiar customs. As every 
knight chose some fair maid to battle for, so each trouba- 
dour selected a lady to be the object of his affection and 


the muse of his poetry. But no one, with the true idea of 


poetry, would think of choosing an unmarried lady. 
Married women alone, it was thought, could understand 
a real poem; and, accordingly, the majority of the songs 
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were written for them. The wife of a noble was fre- 
quently selected from mercenary motives, as it furnished 
the poet a luxurious home and nothing to do but make 
verses. On this account men soon began to write in a 
mechanical manner, without regard to impulse or beauty. 
While the first chansons, or love songs, were remarkable 
for their originality and simplicity, they soon degenerated 
into skillful arrangements of old ideas.. From having 
been what Dante regarded as the most elevated and 
important of all the forms of poetry, they became idle 
effusions. At one time an indication of true feeling, they 
grew to be nothing but a burlesque of it. The flavor of 
courts and castles was rendered imperceptible by the 
mixture of public places and streets. There is, however, 
enough of this spring-time of poetry to enable us to under- 
stand what a poetic, unreal thing life was in those days 
when human love and gallantry was its great end. Men 
lived and loved and battled. Poets lived and loved 
merely for the purpose of singing of their love. Every- 
where there was excess and disregard of laws and cus- 
toms. A great number of the most prominent trouba- 
dours outlived their loves, and retired to monasteries to 
reflect and repent. For this reason many an unknown 
monastery became celebrated and wrapped up in roman- 
tic stories. 

There is one feature about these chansons which never 
disappeared—the introduction of nature in all places. A 
poet who felt pleased with himself, and was about to 
commence a song to his mistress, would begin something 
like this: “Since we behold again the meadows clad in 
green, the orchards blooming, the rivulets and fountains, 
air and winds grown bright again, it is but just that 
everyone should cull the part of joy that falls to him.” 
Then the leading subject would be introduced. 

Some of the best and most passionate of these love- 
songs are the a/bas. In these, three characters usually 
appear; the lovers and a friend who has been keeping 
watch, lest they should be discovered by the master. 
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As a specimen of one of these, we quote a translation. 
In this the lady is supposed to do the singing : 


““Oh, would to God that night ne’er passed away ! 
That ne’er from me my love were forced to stray ! 
Would that the watch ne’er saw nor dawn nor day! 
Oh God, oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


“‘ Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare, 
Of my true love, my courteous, brave and fair! 

I drink deep draughts of that delicious air. 

Oh God, oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


“Charming the fair one is, as fair can be, 
By many worshipped for her rare beautie ; 
And in her heart she loved right loyally. 
Oh God, oh God, the dawn it comes too soon!” 


As Spring could not last always, and as the nightingale 
could not be continually singing, so there were times 
when love seemed to wane, and when the poets turned to 
the sterner realities of life. In addition to the love-songs 
there were cultivated the ¢enxsons or dialogues, and the 
sirventes or satires. In the fensons two poets meet each 
other and argue in verse upon any given subject. The 
general tone of the contests was not very elevated, as can 
be seen by glancing at the subjects, which were such as: 
‘‘A husband learns that his wife has a lover-—both these 
last are aware of the husband’s knowledge of the fact; 
which of the three is placed in the greatest difficulty?” 
“Two men are married; the one has an amiable and 
handsome wife; the other, an ugly and disagreeable one. 
Both of them are jealous; which is the greater fool?” In 
this innocent manner the minstrels were accustomed to 
amuse themselves when not singing of their loves. The 
more seriously inclined occasionally wrote satires, attack- 
ing existing customs or reviling tyrannical rulers. 

Some of these poets violated every principle of virtue, 
and boldly declared that they never felt love themselves 
and never gave a lady cause to complain of them. 
Bertrand de Born is a notable example, and his whole 
soul was wrapped up in the bloody glories of war. This 
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pugnacious writer has been rendered immortal by Dante, 
who assigns to him a very low place in hell. It may be 
interesting to read a selection or two from this style of 
writing: ‘ We shall soon see the fields strewed with the 
wrecks of helmets and of shields, of swords and saddle- 
bows, of heads and shoulders cloven to the belt. Trum- 
pets and drums, standards, banners and ensigns, horses 
both black and white,—this is the company we are going 
to live in. Anda grand time will it be then!” Another 
thus gloats over his subject: ‘“ War is my delight—war 
without armistice! Oh, where shall I see, in some com- 
modious field, our adversaries and ourselves arrayed in 
battle-line, and serried so closely that the first fair shock 
would level with the ground a multitude on either side.” 

Such is a faint outline of the different parts which com- 
posed the Provengal literature. It is, as Schlegel says, 
a literature known by hearsay, but with which few are 
acquainted. The most valuable works on the subject are 
written in German and French, and the way to an accu- 
rate knowledge of this language is long and circuitous. 
The recent action of a German university, in giving the 
history of Provengal literature as a subject for the students, 
has excited a fresh interest and brought to light some 
facts hitherto unknown. According to Emerson, it would 
not repay us for the trouble were we to undertake the 
study of the Langue d’Oc. Yet if an English scholar 
were to devote himself to it and give a faithful report, 
the gain to us would be great. Such a literature, how- 
ever, is apt to have undue value attached to it. Our ideas 
are so colored by the wild myths, legends and chivalric 
exploits of the Middle Age that we think the literature 
must be imbued with the same rich qualities. We look 
back, and our fancy aids us in beholding beautiful pictures 
of love and chivalry. A nearer view reveals a great deal 
of barbarism in the chivalric gallantry, and much romantic 
nonsense in the inspired songs. 
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UTSAYANTHIA’S LEGEND. 


I. 


A JEWEL set around with emerald hills 
Lake Utsayanthia lies, where gathers first 
The Delaware from sparkling mountain rills, 
Not yet into that flood majestic burst 
Which sweeps the Jersey shore and ocean fills. 


Here came, one autumn day as down the west 
The sun was gliding fast, an Indian band ; 

And having made their wigwam camp, to rest 
They early sank ; save one, who sternly grand 

Beside the camp-fire walked and smote his breast. 


II, 


A quenchless passion like a tempest swept 

The chieftain’s soul. His fairest daughter long 
Had loved a pale-face and had secret kept 

Her love, until one day its fatal song 
An arrow sung and in Death’s arms he slept. 


The warrior saw her pale-faced child, and felt 
His spirit burn within. He long had fought 
His people’s foe ; and scarcely, when she knelt 
And plead, her wondrous loveliness had brought 
His hand to spare the blow it almost dealt. 


Ill. 
The camp-fire died away, and dying lent 
The chieftain’s grief a calm ; two trusty braves 
He softly waked ; then through their souls he sent 
One look, and pointing toward the moon-lit waves 
And toward the maiden’s door he spoke and went. 


Fair Utsayanthia heard, and when they took 
The infant from her arms she shed no tear; 
She was a red man’s child. But one wild look 

She cast upon the babe, that so severe 
Fell on the braves that it their purpose shook. 


Iv. 
And when their steps grew faint, with stealthy tread 
And like some moving shadow weirdly wrought, 
She followed them until their pathway led 
To where the ripples broke ; then trembling sought 
The water's edge, and waited faint with dread. 
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She saw a white canoe glide from the shore ; 
She saw it pause half-way across the lake ; 
She saw a hand upraise her infant o’er 
The wave ; she heard a larger ripple break ; 
She marked the spot, nor elsewhere looked she more. 


Vv. 


And when their dying footsteps gave no sound, 

She sought the white canoe ; it glided out 
Half-way across the lake; she drew around 

Her close her robe, then breathed this prayer devout: 
“Great Manitou, the Blessed Hunting Ground 


I seek ; the way is long, and monsters frown ; 
Send me from out the Spirit-land a guide.” 
She plunged beneath the wave, and sank to drown ; 
The waters closed above; the pine-trees sighed ; 
The pale moon looked in silent pity down. E. B. 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


ALL Street has good reason to congratulate itself 

upon the gift it has bestowed upon lovers of poetry, 
though one might express some astonishment at the 
nature of the donation. 

That gift is a poet, worthy, it would seem, to rank 
among the first of our young writers—Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. A broker and a poet are surely an unusual 
combination, an anomaly which ought not to fail to 
attract attention. It is really very much like the fabled 
union of Venus and Vulcan. Yes, the Muse has deigned 
to visit the haunts of the “bulls and bears,” though so 
unobtrusively that we have been scarcely aware of her 
visitation ; nor would we now be better informed, had 
not the results of her inspiration been brought to pub- 
lic notice by the poet’s earnest endeavor. 

As poetry offers so many favorable opportunities for 
attack, it is not to be wondered at that critics have already 
taken a lively interest in our author. But, thanks to 
the leniency of modern criticism and the real merit of the 
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poet, he has come forth from the ordeal with colors 
scarcely dimmed. Dangerous as it is for a young bard to 
place himself all at once in the hands of the reader, Mr. 
Stedman has with a naive courage made the experiment 
and is successful. 

Without regarding for the present the beauty and 
pleasing variety of the metrical structure of his poems 
which is but the mechanism of poetry, an investigation of 
his style will give us one clew to his true merit. That 
style is characterized by a chasteness and symmetry of 
expression which the careful education of our college 
must bestow upon even a poet’s fancy. Yet the sym- 
pathy Stedman has for human nature does not leave the 
thought colorless and cold, but flashes through it light 
and warmth. Nor is every expression rigidly formed. 
Though there is careful order everywhere, that uniform- 
ity, as in the physical world, produces unaffected beauty. 
In all the nicety of expression there is a freshness, a 
manly vigor which merit and command the attention of 
the reader. But over and above all, our poet is original. 
That ‘is deserving of the most praise, especially among 
young poets of modern times, who confine themselves so 
closely to imitations and deem themselves only too happy 
if they can gleam with borrowed light. 

Such are the general features of our author’s style, and 
they give to his poems a power which can scarcely be 
depicted in words, but which, nevertheless, affords to the 
zsthetic taste the liveliest satisfaction. We pass from 
these generalities to glance at his poems. The two most 
extensive are idyllic: “The Blameless Prince” and 
“Alice of Monmouth.” The plot in the former is care- 
fully constructed, and in both the development of the 
characters is as gradual as the uplifting of a stage cur- 
tain. The events which lead to the dénouement are fitly 
linked together. In “ The Blameless Prince’ Mr. Sted- 
man has not resorted to a variety of metre in which to 
cast his thought. He has relied upon two or three fresh 
landscape pictures, upon the general character of the 
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poem, upon the correctness of relation between the parts 
and the whole. 

The nuptials of a prince and princess are celebrated 
with unwonted splendor. The union is to all observers a 
happy one; for the new queen has a lasting passion for 
her consort, and the prince de/zeves he has a true affection 
for his bride. 

Sin, however, was to enter and destroy all this happi- 
ness. The prince, though almost unconsciously, had 
given his heart to another before his marriage with the 
young queen. It was not until long after the celebration 
of their nuptials that he met the object of his affection. 
Then the smothered fire of passion broke into a flame, 
fanned by the praises of the very people who at times 
scorned him for his long continued purity of life. Soon 
fell the prince, but the queen never suspects him. She 
never learns his baseness until after his death, when the 
tale falls from the lips of his dying paramour. On the 
day following this confession the mausoleum of the prince, 
constructed by the order of the queen, is unveiled before 
the people. With her own hand she draws aside the con- 
cealing veil, but sinks in a death swoon when these words 
meet her eye: 


“ Of all great things this prince achieved his part, 
Yet wedded love to him was worth them all.” 


Unknown to her, they had been engraven upon the ped- 
estal, and they smote her conscious heart with a more 
cruel, cutting blow than the keenest sword could have in- 
flicted. 

The poem is, therefore, essentially a psychological study, 
and we can almost foresee the complications which arise. 
The reader becomes the confidant and sees the double life 
the prince is leading, while to his kingdom he appears of 
the severest virtue and single in purpose. The poet excites 
our sympathy by contrasting the duplicity of the prince 
with the true-heartedness of the queen. The struggle 
between the prince’s nobler self and evil is finely drawn, 
and the self-loathing which an accusing conscience pro- 
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duces is painted to the life. There is nothing of that 
false glamour thrown around vice which writers some- 
times, even unwittingly, bestow upon sin in high places. 


“The paramours their constant penance made ; 
False to themselves and to the world a lie.” 


Tragedy there is without affectation. Sin is not arrayed 
in the garments of virtue. The nobler qualities of the 
prince, for this very reason, stand in marked contrast to 
the blackness of his sin. He scorns to play the hypocrite, 
and in the anguish of his heart cries out 


“ Crush me not quite down 
Who ask your scorn as viler than you deem 
Your vilest and am nothing that I seem.” 


As a work of art “ The Blameless Prince” comes very 
near perfection. There is a carefulness to avoid too lux- 
uriant word imagery which, considering the nature of the 
poem, is highly praiseworthy. 

“Alice of Monmouth” is defective because the plot is 
too slight to sustain the superstructure of the poem. 
But this fault is, in a measure, compensated by the artis- 
tic metrical arrangement, which varies in a manner quite 
pleasing to the ear. This cannot of course over-balance 
the error, but it demonstrates the right of Stedman to 
lay claim to the palm for harmony in versification which 
is an essential to the prime object of poetry—pleasure. 
These poems, however, do not reveal the whole scope of 
Stedman’s power. They sketch it in outline only. We 
see his genius completed in Penelope and Alectrydén. 
These are classic studies, and perfection in their devel- 
opment consequently extremely difficult. The test of 
power is in their remoteness from modern thought and 
the justness of their conception. In their preparation 
they show a carefulness, a critical analysis which is 
equalled only by the refinement of sentiment they ex- 
press. 

What can be more delicate than the spirit which 
breathes through the lines when Penelope entreats of 
Ulysses permission to accompany him :— 
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“ Trust me I will not any hindrance prove, 
But, like Athené’s helm, a guiding star, 
A glory and a comfort. O be sure 
My heart shall take its lesson from thine own 
My voice shall cheer the mariners at their oars 
In the night watches; it shall warble songs 
Whose music shall o’erpower the luring airs 
Of Nereid or Siren.” 


Nothing could be more consistent with the character of a 
lady who, with Andromache, is remarkable among all the 
matrons of Homer for true fealty to her lord. Alec- 
tryOn shows a power in dealing with mythology closely 
allied to that of Keats. The heathen deity is a living be- 
ing, not a myth or fabled personage of olden time. 

It is natural to suppose if modern minds can be de- 
lighted by the power displayed in a poem like this, that 
the same success will appear in dealing with familiar 
scenes. 

There is not wanting humor of a grim sort, however. 
This is displayed to its best advantage in “ The Diamond 
Wedding,” “Ballad of Lager Beer,” and “ How Old 
Brown took Harper’s Ferry.” The latter shows the 
martial spirit Stedman doubtless felt when it was written 
(1859). More than that, it is prophetic; for at the close 
we find these lines 


—‘“Each drop from Old Brown’s life vein, like the red gore of the Dragon, 
May spring up a vengeful fury, hissing through your slave worn lands, 
And Old Brown 
Osawotomie Brown 
May trouble you more than ever, when you've nailed his coffin down.” 


There is nothing more graceful and airy than our 
author’s amatory poetry, but it is not sparkle and effer- 
vescence merely. There is a manly feeling beneath it all 
which gives power and must teach even the casual reader 
that the words are not alone the utterance of the lip, but 
also of the heart. Of English amatory poets the most 
successful was one who never knew the love of woman; 
not so with Stedman. The happiness of his life, he tells 
us, is due to that. 
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In American literature our author has another réle than 
that of poet. His powers as a critic are of no inferior 
rank. And as a critic he will be of the greatest advan- 
tage to coming poets. Himself the most careful of stu- 
dents, chaste in expression, vigorous in thought, he can 
justly censure or rightly praise. 

One point we must determine before we close. How 
can our author be both poet and broker? What brings 
about this strange union of the ethical with the practical? 

We look for an answer to the character of the man 
himself. Stedman, it would seem, is endowed with an 
excess of nervous energy which longs for action and, with- 
out it, would run riot. In the Stock Exchange he finds 
an outlet for superfluous power. Soon he leaves specula- 
tion in stocks for the more congenial converse with the 
Muse. One moment we see him in the midst of “ bulls 
and bears’; the next ridiculing their actions in “ Israel 
Freyer’s Bid for Gold.” Now he is interested in specula- 
tion; anon, he sits at his desk composing a poem upon 
the Wall Street Pan. F. A. G. 








o> 


NOTABILIA. 


True, men and boys always gather where there is any 
work going on. The new chapel is a convenient idling- 
place, and we have watched so long for its appearance, 
that each student by right of his patient expectation may 
be forgiven a feeling of personal ownership in it. Now, 
too, that the more exciting part of the work, stone-cut- 
ting and laying has been begun, there is another reason 
for enthusiasm. But at the first, when all that one could 
see was simply a few men digging, and several more plas- 
tering over an old well, the eagerness and perfect satisfac- 
tion which men displayed in standing there was a mys- 
tery. 

But that was no ordinary well—it was worth dreaming 
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over. Thirty or forty years ago when Dominie Day was 
president of Yale, there stood between North College and 
Elm st. a plain, unpretentious house, with garden reach- 
ing across the campus to High street. Here the President 
lived. And above, nearer Elm street, was “an old two- 
story brown house which had never been painted, where 
Claudius Herrick, a retired clergyman, kept a young 
ladies’ boarding school, the only one at that time in exist- 
ence in the region.” The record reads simpie enough. 
But in these degenerate days, when the appearance of a 
single young lady upon the campus causes excitement, 
and when a school coming merely to visit the cabinet is 
hailed with operatic overtures upon tin horns and with 
vocal accompaniments, the idea of a young ladies’ board- 
ing school actually standing in the college grounds is 
amazing. Is there not here a field for the Yale novel ? 
Of course the pupils were pretty, for “the school was 
well known and highly thought of.” At any rate, what 
better subject can he want who may try to write 
the next “average Lit. story?” A little imagination, a 
slight knowledge of contemporary history,—and the pos- 
sibilities are startling. 

But that well,—it stood in the school-yard. All stu- 
dent interest is explained. 


All departments of the university are to be congratu- 
lated on having once more an instructor in the gymnasium, 
especially as the gentleman appointed is in all respects so 
well fitted to fill this position. The excellent exhibition 
of last year is a sufficient proof, not only of his personal 
proficiency in all sorts of gymnastics, but also of his 
ability to train others with discretion and success. The 
presence of a teacher in physical exercise so sympathetic 
and practical supplies a want which has long been felt. 
Many a man would gladly avail himself of the gym- 
nasium, but knows not where and how to begin. A little 
kind direction and judicious supervision would soon rem- 
edy the evil. Third term, in truth, is the least important 
time of the whole year for such instruction. Men get all 
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the exercise they need in the open air, with bat and oar, po 
or in long walks. Hence it is especially gratifying to ss 
know that Mr. Sargent may be expected to return next a 
winter, and before long to occupy this position through- m 
out all the year. To enable him to go forward success- al 
fully with his work, considerable changes are needed in B 


the gymnasium itself, which is as yet much behind the 
times. The building is ample and convenient, but two 
or three thousand dollars would be required to equip it as 
it ought to be. There is particularly a lack of introduc- 
tory apparatus. Most of what is there now is designed 
for advanced classes rather than beginners, in other words 
presupposes too much strength and experience. Con- 
sidering the number and value of articles stolen, for the 
aggregate will reach the startling amount of fifteen hundred 
dollars during the past year, there is imperative demand 
also for increased security to personal property laid aside 
while one is exercising. Yet we would not indulge in 
fault-finding. The provision of a suitable instructor is a 
step in advance which implies many others, which assures 
us of the Faculty’s wise and sincere interest in the gym- 
nasium. They evidently intend to do everything that 
they can afford to do. It could be hoped only that some 
large-hearted alumnus or alumni should come forward 
with the funds necessary to carry out these plans. This 
improvement of the gymnasium is no small matter. Its 
benefits will accrue not solely, or even mainly, to the 
crews and ball nines. The healthful development and 
physical well-being of all the students will be in the 
highest degree promoted. May the further progress of 
the reform be steady and rapid. 





The accompanying copy of correspondence which has 
been kindly furnished us, relates to a gift whose arrival 
will be gladly welcomed. 


New York City, May 12, 1874. 
Noau Porter, D.D., President of Yale College. 
My Dear Sir :—In behalf of the graduates of Yale, whose names are given 
below, I have the honor to ask your acceptance of the accompanying bronze 
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portrait medallion of Dr. Woolsey, for the college library. It has been made 


at our request by Mr. William Miller, of this city, and seems to us to bea 


successful representation, in one of the most permanent forms of art, of a face 
which has long been associated, in our thoughts, with all that is noble in 
mind and venerable in character, and which—dum mens grata manet—must 
always hold a foremost place in the affections and esteem of the successive 
generations of Yale. With high respect, 


Yours truly, 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 


William M. Evarts, W. Adams, 
Charlton T. Lewis, Sterne Chittenden, 
Mason Young, Wayne MacVeagh, 
Charles Tracy, Albert Matthews, 
John G. Adams, T. B. Reynolds, 
Geo. McAmara Colles, W. A. Bronson, 
Charles H. Farnum, Alfred L. Edwards, 
Henry Holt, J. Fred. Kernochan, 
Edward H. Peaslee, Henry R. Winthrop, 
Thomas C. Sloan, Buchanan Winthrop, 
Thomas G. Ritch, M. M. Budlong, 


Andrew D. White. 


Yale College, New Haven, Conn., May 14, 1874. 
To CHARLTON T. Lewis, Eso. 

My Dear Sir :-—Yours of the 12th in behalf of several well-known and 
highly honored graduates of the college, asking acceptance for the library of 
a medallion likeness of Dr. Woolsey, was duly received. Please accept the 
cordial thanks of the President and Fellows for the valuable gift, and my 
own personal thanks for this new assurance, which is in so many ways and 
almost daily confirmed ; that my honored and beloved friend is giving new 
proofs of his beneficent influence on the country, and reaping new rewards 


of love and honor. 
Most truly yours, 
NOAH PORTER. 





ome 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The Past Month, 


Extending from April 23d to May 23d, has been characterized by 
weather that is simply unparalleled. Never before since the foundation 
of the Yate Lir. does New Haven seem to have been visited by a spring 
so backward. None like it appears recorded, even within the present 
century. There was an approach to it in 1811, but only an approach. 
Zeus, however, smiled benignantly upon the Inauguration Parade of 
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May 6th, and all things combined to make this the best, as it was the 
last, of such pageants. The gazing country folk who thronged streets 
and windows, the martial glory of the Putnam Phalanx and the city 
police, the dust, the crowd, the cheering, Yale in the procession and 
Yale on the fence,—all’this*will be remembered with mingled pride and 
pleasure. 3 The*genial legislators also, of the commonwealth, disport 
themselves among us once more. But their appetite for the far-famed 
shad is no keener than that of the collegian for election spreads, the 
entire absence of which has constituted a noticeable feature of the 


Society Elections 


This year. This departure from a pleasant, though abused custom, is 
but the natural result of the severe decisions of the Faculty. The 
Sophomore societies gave out elections Monday evening, May 18th, as 
follows : 


Phi Theta Psi 


To J. B. Atwater, H. A. Barling, W. M. Barnum, L. D. Bradley, 
J. W. Bristol, E. S. Burleigh, F. E. Clark, F. D. Goodhue, Anthony 
Gould, J. R. Hatch, T. A. Hine, A. C. Hodges, Albert Hoysradt, H. 
M. Johnson, J. H. Johnston, G. H. Knight, W. P. Macomber, F. A, 
Mitchell, F. H. Platt, C. L. Reid, Henry Roberts, W. R. Sanborn, J. 
M. Sears, J. H. Selden, F. H. Shaffer, M. S. Shipley, F. J. Stimson, E. 
M. Talbot, N. U. Walker, F. W. Wheaton.—30. 


Delta Beta Xt 


To N. D. Abbott, W. W. Appleget, C. W. Barnes, T. R. Barnes, J. 
K. Beach, W. I. Bigelow, Walter Brooks, H. S. Chase, A. W. Cole, 
W. W. Collin, E. C. Cooke, L. W. Cory, E. R. Dillingham, G. T. 
Elliot, W. J. Forbes, Russell Frost, H. C. Guion, A. H. Gulliver, Or- 
lando Hall, J. B. Howard, Arthur Ingraham, G. E. Langdon, G. E. 
Matthews, F. W. Murray, F. B. Percy, Clinton Spencer, T. E. V. 
Smith, C. H. Strong, L. F. Tooker, Charles Tuttle, G. M. Tuttle, F. 
S. Winston.—32. The Junior societies gave out elections Tuesday 
evening, May 19th, as follows: 


Pst Upstton 


To J. W. Andrews, William Arnold, O. T. Bannard, Bradbury Bedell, 
F. S. Benson, H. R. Buck, H. M. Butler, E. S. Clarke, G. E. Coney, 
D. B. Cushman, H. W. DeForest, W.S. Doolittle, A. W. Dunning, 
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H. C. Easton, William Ellwanger, C. N. Fowler, C. DeF. Hawley, E. 
P. Howe, J. S. Hunn, Thomas Hunt, I. M. Jackson, E. L. Lockwood, 
0. E. Lyman, J. C. LeBourgeois, E. J. McKnight, J. H. Marvin, T. 
M. Rochester, G. M. Rogers, E. S. Rowland, H. H. Sage, L. W. 
Shaffer, R. B. Smith, David Trumbull, A. J. Wagstaff, F. E. Wheeler, 
E. D. Worcester, J. S. Van Buren, A. B. Van Horne.—38. 


Delta Kappa Epsilon 


To J. DeW. H. Allen, F. V. Andrews, C. L. Bartlett, Walker Blaine, 
E. S. Bottom, R. J. Cook, C. M. Dawes, J. E. Durand, Stanley 
Dwight, W. N. Frew, K. T. Friend, A. C. Gilman, J. B. Gleason, A. 
T. Hadley, Philip Hale, W. L. Hodgman, Durbin Horne, A. M. Hurl- 
burt, W. W. Hyde, Colles Johnston, J. H. Kean, D. H. Kellogg, W. 
B. Lamberton, A. A. Lockwood, V. H. Metcalf, John Porter, G. W. 
Rollins, P. G. Russell, C. P. Sanford, I. S. Spencer, Lispenard Stewart, 
W. T. Strong, J. A. Wells.—33. |The Senior societies gave out elec- 
tions Thursday evening, May 21st, as follows : 


Skull and Bones 


To C. H. Avery, J. W. Brooks, C. T. Chester, T. S. Clarke, R. W. 
Day, H. S. Gulliver, W. H. Hotchkiss, A. F. Jenks, D. A. Jones, F. 
H. Jones, John Patton, J. S. Seymour, E. W. Southworth, E. C. Smith, 
Charles Tillinghast. 


Scroll and Key. 


To A. G. Beardsley, S. R. Betts, J. H. Carrington, C. W. Clark, J. 
A. Garver, F. L. Grinnell, Morton Grinnell, E. H. Landon, H. J. 
McBirney, F. T. McClintock, W. D. Page, W. R. Richards, C. T. 
Russ, H. D. Sellers, T. R. Selmes. 


The Theological Commencement 


Occurred Thursday morning, May 14th, at the College Street Church, 
according to the following programme: 1. Anthem by the choir; 2. 
Prayer; 3. ‘‘ Paul’s use of the word ‘ Mystery,” Joel Stone Ives, M.A., 
Amherst College, Castine, Me.; 4. “‘ The Triumph of Christianity,” 
James McNaughton Johnston, B.A., Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Penn.; 5. ‘‘ Attractions of the Ministry,” Howard Walter 
Pope, B.A., Yale College, Westville; 6. ‘‘The Nature of Love,” 
William Greenwood, B.A., Amherst College, Boston, Mass.; 7. ‘‘ Ex 
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communication,” George Edwin McLean, A.B., Williams College, 
Great Barrington, Mass.; 8. Hymn; 9g. “Religion and Science,” 
George Whitfield Benjamin, M.A., Yale College, New Haven; 10, 
“The Divine Government,” James William Morris, B.A., Lincoln 
University, Bridgeport; 11. ‘‘ The Worth of Man as shown by the 
Atonement,” William Burke Danforth, B.A., Dartmouth College, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; 12. “The Ministry of the Future,” Simon Byron Her- 
shey, Oberlin College, Chippewa, O.; 13. “‘ The Cross no Paradox,” 
Roswell Olcott Post, B.A., Wabash College, Logansport, Ind.; 14. 
** Savanarola,” Newell Meeker Calhoun, Bethlehem; 15. Hymn; 16. 
Benediction. Messrs H. J. Broadwell, S. E. Busser, M. R. Gaines, A. 
M. Hills, J. N. McLoney, C. W. Mallory, G. Michael, S. H. Robin- 
son, R. B. Snell, J. W. Starr, and J. P. Trowbridge prepared essays, 
but were excused from speaking. About 3 P. M. the annual meeting of 
the alumni was called to order, President Porter in the chair. After 
the usual obituaries and speech-making, the alumni and students with 
their ‘* wives and sweethearts ” partook of an elegant collation. In the 
evening ex-Pesident Hopkins of Williams College preached at Center 
Church the annual sermon, a characteristic and powerful discourse. 
The Theologues have of late manifested considerable enthusiasm about 


Base Ball, 


And on May 2d met their brethren of Union Seminary at Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, defeating them 30 to 18. At this rate the Divinity 
School ought soon to be represented on the University nine, which has 
played only two important games since our last issue. The first was on 
the day of election parade, with the Hartfords, and proved altogether 
the best game that we have seen at Hamilton Park fora long time. In- 
stead of gaining an easy victory, the professionals found themselves, 
according to their own confession, in real danger of defeat. Addy, 
their regular second baseman, had been lamed in the game with the 
Athletics Tuesday, but his place was well filled by Pike. Avery’s 
pitching was very effective. Indeed, the Hartfords declare him to be 
‘the hardest pitcher in the country for them to hit.” Our nine all 
played finely, outfielded their opponents and worked well together. A 
little more judgment, however, might easily have prevented two of our 
outs at home. The nine have shown conclusively that they can play a 
strong, steady game ; but they need faithful practice to enable them to 
do so every time. In their batting there is demand for more discretion. 


Sky-scrapers are unnecessarily frequent. The following is the score :— 
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YALE. | HARTFORD. 

R. O. T.B. | R. 0. T.B. 
Hotchkiss, r. f., o 4 © |Barlow,s.s., a 
Nevin, 3d b., 2 2 2 | Hastings, c., _ e 
Smith, c. f., o 4 2 | Pike, 2d b., a a 
Avery, p., 1 2 © | Fisher, p., oe s-2 
Osborn, s. s., © 4 oO |Boyd, 3d b., i ss 
Maxwell, 2d b., o 3 1 |Addy,r. f, o 4 1 
Scudder, ist b., © 4 © |Stearns, c. f., o 4 1 
Foster, |. f., 1 2 oO |Mills, ist b., o 4 1 
Bentley, c., o 2 © | Tipper, |. f., o-e"9 

427 5 6 27 12 

Innings—\ 2 3 4 5 6 Yj 8 9 

Yale, 1 1 ° ° fo) 2 o ° o—4 
Hartford, 3 O° ) 1 Oo 1 ° ° 1—6 


Umpire, Augustus Smith. Runs earned: Hartfords 2, Yale 1. 
Errors: Hartfords 7, Yale 3. Left on bases: Yale 4, Hartfords 11. 
Flys caught: Yale 11, Hartfords 14. Passed balls: Yale 4, Hartfords 4. 


Time of game, 1 hour and 50 minutes. 

A large crowd witnessed the game and made it a financial success. On 
May gth occurred a rather uninteresting match with the amateur Flya- 
ways of New York. Although batting heavily, they hardly kept up the 
reputation won by their previous victory over the Atlantics. As the 
success of our nine grew more and more obvious, neither side played 
very sharply. Day, however, who occupied first base in place of Scud- 
der, geologizing, deserves especial credit for doing so well after being 
long out of practice. Hotchkiss led at the bat with four base hits. We 
append the condensed score : 

Innings—\ 2 3 4 5 6 rf 8 9 
Flyaways, fo) ° 3 2 o—S 
Yale, 1 2 3 3 ° 2 1 fo) 3—15 

Umpire, Mr. Beach, of Princeton. 


° 
° 
° 
° 


Time of game, 2 hours and 5 minutes. 

Runs earned : Flyaways 2, Yale 3. Left on bases: Flyaways 2, Yale 10. 
Flys caught, Flyaways 14, Yale 8. Passed balls: Flyaways 8, Yale 2. 
Errors: Flyaways 16, Yale 4. 


The same afternoon the Freshmen beat the nine from Gen. Russell’s 
School 17 to 7. But they will have to work hard in order to do well 
in the Freshman tournament this summer. They have decided to enter 
only on the condition that three other nines will do so and that arrange- 
ments can be made to play before July 4th. The articles of agreement 
for the championship series with Harvard at Saratoga have been drawn 


52 
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up and signed, so that the experiment will have a fair trial. On the 
whole we may well feel encouraged in regard to our contest with Har- 
vard. Yet the severe defeats recently received by the Hartfords at the 
hands of the Bostons, admonish us not to be too sanguine. _In advan- 
tages for good practice Harvard is still ahead of us. The following 
important action has been taken by the officers of the Y. U. B. B. C., 
to whom the new constitution refers all such questions, in relation to 
the championship of the college : 


Whereas, The Captain of the ’74 B. B. C. has submitted to us a 
protest against playing a match game of ball, May isth, for the cham- 
pion flag of the college, with the ’75 B. B. C., on the ground that the 
attention and practice necessary for such a game would be detrimental 
to the interests of the University nine, and as we, after careful consid- 
eration, agree that any game or games for the championship of the col- 
lege, played this term, would be injurious to said nine, both directly 
and from its influence, and as we cannot with any justice make an excep- 
tion in this particular case, although we, realizing that this is the last 
opportunity for ’75 to win the champion flag before the class of 74 shall 
graduate, and acknowledging that we have great faith in their nine, 
would be greatly pleased if our sense of duty to the University would 
allow us to witness this proposed game—and 

Whereas, We deem it our duty and privilege to establish a precedent 
against playing any games for the championship of the college in the 
spring term, believing that then all the attention of the: ball players 
should be turned to the University nine ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, 1, That we the officers of the Yale Uni- 
versity Base Ball Club do protest against this game, and shall not permit 
the champion flag to be played for on Friday, May isth. 2. That we, 
during the present term, shall allow no match games for the champion- 
ship of the college to be played. Orricers Y. U. B. B. C. 


We only wish that the necessity of excluding from the third term 
games between the various classes could have been foreseen and an- 
nounced last fall, since many are dissatisfied at seeing no matches this 
spring except those of the University nine. Yet, whatever dissatisfac- 
tion is caused by this decision, we trust that the decision at Saratoga as 
to Yale’s superiority in 


Boating 


Will bring joy to every wearer of the blue. There is no special change 
to be recorded as to the training of the crew. They are working reg- 
ularly and well, While Brownell, S. S.S., has been sick, Kellogg, ’76, 
has rowed in his place. The crew have been using their excellent barge 
up to this time, but are now going into the University shell of last year. 
As soon as possible the dimensions appropriate to the weights of the men 
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will be determined and the new shell ordered. Under Captain Cook’s 
direction the crew are steadily improving, and receive the cordial sym- 
pathy and appreciation of the whole college in their arduous work. As 
the season advances the number who go down to the boat house to see 
them pull is constantly increasing. Their regular time is just after sup- 
per, but on Wednesdays and Saturdays it isin the afternoon. The piles 
for the new boat-house are being driven, and President Ferry is doing 
his utmost to accelerate its progress. The following is the account 
recently presented of the finances of boating : 





Back debts amounting to ------ ------------ $ 600.00 
Boating expenses for the year,..--.-------. 1,700.00 
Land for tee Boat howee, .... 222.6 cece 4,000.00 
DEED, ncecccke ccetscan san. Keeees 1,000.00 
I Bg oe aoe Sia cewxcdasesncs. , See 
SESE Ge Co cwiwic cwesescwescces - 11,000,00 
Total amount to be raised,----. ------ $18,000.00 
Subscriptions from Undergraduates, ---- --. -- $8,500.00 
i aa ee 2,000.00 
Amount received from Glee Club, ------ ---- 800.00 
ee 500.00 
Whole amount received, .------------- $11,800.00 
Net amount to be rated, .....-.-.-.~< $7,000.00 


Of this, $2,500 is collected, and it is highly necessary that the re- 
mainder should be paid up as soon as possible, because some payments 
must be made immediately. 


The Freshman crew, after laboring for some time past under great dis 

advantages, have now got into more satisfactory condition and training. 
They have chosen Rockwood, S. S. S., Captain, and will have the use 
of the University barge, as the University crew itself is beginning 
to row in the shell. Their own boats are to be obtained as speedily 
as possible. Their positions have been changed for the better. They 
are a strong crew, receive most hearty support from their classmates and, 
altogether, seem now in a fair way to make rapid improvement. There 
appears to be a decided lull in class boating, except that ’75 are filling a 
subscription list to clear off the small balance of their debt. We hear 
nothing at present about adopting the system of rowing clubs not con- 
fined to a single class, but hope that another year, when all are not pay- 
ing out so heavily for a new boat house, this important subject may 
receive more attention. The proposed race with the Atalantas is to 
occur just before Commencement. They were at first unwilling to 
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come here, and wanted us to row with them after the close of the term 
at Troy or Saratoga. But, in the opinion of the officers of the Y. U. 
B. C. it would be unwise to do this so near the time of the regatta, 
The College Regatta Committee, composed of Messrs. C. H. Ferry of 
Yale, William Appleton, Jr., of Harvard, and Joseph B. Thomas, Jr., of 
Wesleyan, have recently visited Saratoga, and, in conjunction with the 
General Committee of the Saratoga Rowing Association, adopted a pro- 
gramme for the boat race, and also the necessary rules and regulations. 
Congress Hall is recommended as the headquarters for collegians. Flag- 
topped buoys, convenient boat houses, immense grand stands, sprinkled 
roads, charges in no case exorbitant, in short, all things that could be 
desired to make the regatta successful, are freely promised. May the 
fulfillment not be inadequate! It certainly will not be if the 


Committees Appointed 


Are as efficient as they are numerous. The list is as follows: Regatta, 
Reception at the Lake, Invitation and Reception of Invited Guests, 
Legal, Police, Grand Stand, Surveying and Signals, Finance, Ushers to 
Grand Stand, College Ball, Printing, Transportation, Music, Flags and 
Decorations, Cannon, Reception College Base-ball Clubs, Reception 
College Foot-race contestants, and Reception College Glee Club. This 
certainly looks like business, but at present either prophecy or grumbling 
would be premature. Here in New Haven the Freshmen—and the 
Sophomores too, have been much exercised over the campaign com- 
mittees, which, after little excitement in comparison with some former 
years, have been chosen thus: AK. 2. E.—Cooke, President ; Andrews, 
Burleigh, W. H. Clarke, Gulliver, Murray. Percy, Roberts, G. H. 
Thomas, H. T. Thomas. J. K.—Barnum, President; C. Barnes, 
Beach, Bristol, Chase, Sanborne, Stimson, G. Tuttle, Wheaton, Win- 
ston. J. N.—Whitehead, President; Abbott, Bannard, Curtis, Fisk, 
Gager, E. Goodell, Pyle, Tyler, Upton. After the example of the 
supper committee, it is proposed to get a new style of pin, the same in 
general appearance for all three societies, but of course with varying 
emblems. H. 'T. Thomas, Stimson and Pyle form a joint committee to 
select an appropriate design. To step from small to great, the various 
committees on prize essays presented by members of the Law School are 
as follows: Fewell Senior Prize—Hon. Lewis B. Woodruff, LL.D. 
New York; Hon. Wm. E. Curtis, LL.D.  Fewell Funior Prise— 
Hon. John D. Park, Norwich, Conn.; James A. Honey, Esq., Norwich, 
Conn. American Constitutional Law Prize—His Excellency C. R. 
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Ingersoll, New Haven; Hon. H. B. Harrison, New Haven. oman 
Law Prize--Hon, Emory Washburn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. 
Dwight Foster, Boston, Mass. 


The Commencement Speakers, 


Beside the Valedictorian and Salutatorian, who cannot be certainly 
known until after annual, have been announced to be: Charles W. 
Benton, ‘‘ The War of 1860 between the Maronites and Druses ; Edward 
L. Curtis, ‘‘Spanish Struggles for Liberty ;” George F. Doughty, ‘* John 
Stuart Mill;” Henry W. Farnam, ‘“‘ The Scepticism of Montaigne ;” 
George L. Fox, “‘The Popular Standard of Honor;” Thomas W. 
Grover, “Roman Catholicism in America ;” Charles E. Humphrey, 
“« John Ruskin ;” John Leal, “ Philosophy of Lord Bolingbroke ;” Edward 
P. Morris, ‘‘ The Practical Man;” James C, Sellers, ‘‘ The Influence 
of William Penn upon American Republicanism ;” Wayland Spaulding, 
“Hermann;” Henry B. B. Stapler, “The English Revolution of 
1688 ;” James M. Townsend, ‘‘ The Faith of Whittier as displayed in 
his Poems;” Arthur D. Whittemore, ‘‘ Taxation of Ecclesiastical 
Property.” 


Items. 


No less than twenty-five pieces, almost twice the usual number, have 
been handed in to compete for the Townsend Premiums, The aspir- 
ants and their friends are eagerly waiting for the award. The col- 
lege pulpit was occupied April 26th by Dr. Harris; May 3d by Prof. 
Hoppin; May ioth by Dr. Patton, of Chicago; May 17th by Dr. 
Hopkins, ex-President of Williams College; May 24th by Dr. Post, of 
St.‘ Louis. The hopeful scion of the Charter Oak in front of Dur- 
fee, after being pruned, waxed and fenced, begins to show signs of life. 











The semi-centennial anniversary of the Law School occurs the day 
before Commencement. The public exercises will be in Center Church 
at 4 P. M., consisting of an oration by Hon, Edwards Pierrepont, LL.D. 
of New York, and an historical address by ex-President Woolsey, D.D., 
LL.D. Hon. Morrison R. Waite, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, will preside. The amateur theatricals for the 
benefit of the State Hospital in the High School Hall, April 28th, were 
a most gratifying success. The audience was large and brilliant; the acting, 





capital, Yale had a prominent part in assisting New Haven’s fair ones 
with their charitable project. ‘* White Light ” met its usual well-merited 


reception. Sunday evening, May 1oth, Rev. R. A. Hume ot 68 was 
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ordained at the Third Church for the work of a missionary in India, Ex- 
President Woolsey preached thesermon. C. R. Smith, ’75, has rejoined 
his class after being away on account of sickness. 








The annual excite- 
ment and vexation over drawing for rooms has just begun. Some 
lucky men will no doubt have an opportunity to make a neat little 
profit by selling their high choices. The Freshmen are selecting chums, 
Singing is sadly at a discount these damp evenings, All lovers of 
harmony are anxious for the return of spring in the weather as well as 
in the almanac. ‘**The Yale Naughtical Allmanax”’ for 1875 is soon to 
be issued by Messrs. Jessup, Leach and Lyman of the Sophomore class, 
It is designed to eclipse all its predecessors, Warren has forwarded 
the class album of 774. ‘It is on exhibition at the gallery. E. R. 
Sill, class poet of ’61, has accepted an appointment in the University of 
California. Betts, Isham and Jenks have been chosen historians of 
75. They have all next year during which to get up something funny. 
The historians of ’76 for their approaching class supper are, Blaine 
for the first division, Jessup for the second, Marvin for the third, and 
Wilcox for the fourth, Their supper committee consists of Shaffer, 
President; Horne, A. Lockwood, Porter, Rogers and Worcester. 
Prof. Hoppin’s biography of Rear Admiral Foote is soon to be published 
by Harpers. Foot ball games between class twenties have been often 
planned, but only in a few cases actually played. On Saturday, May 
2d, after a prolonged contest, ’74 made one goal against 75. A week 
later ’75 made 4 to 1 with ’76. The fifth of the social gatherings of 
the New York Alumni Association on April 30th was attended by about 
one hundred graduates and was, in all respects, a most enjoyable occa- 
sion. Recent graduates were especially numerous. _ Prof. Marsh spoke 
informally concerning the lake basins of the Rocky Mountains, described 
the geological structure of the region, and recounted particularly the 
experience of the Yale Exploring Party of 1870. They brought back 
to the College Museum as many as three hundred specimens of animal 
life before unknown to the scientific world. Hotchkiss and Richards 
of ’75, together with Hadley and Rollins of ’77, entered the Bristed 
Scholarship examination. 



































Fox, ’74, was left alone to go through the 
examination for the Berkeley Scholarship. At the fifteenth annual 
commencement of the Columbia Law School, held in the Academy of 
Music Saturday evening, May gth, the committee of award on the best 
essays on subjects in municipal law, announced their decision that the 
first prize of $250 should be awarded to Howard Mansfield, DeForest 
man of ’71, for his essay on ‘‘ The Responsibility of Corporations for 
Torts.” The gentleman’s many friends, both in New Haven and else- 
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where, will hear with pleasure of his well-earned honor. The second 
prize of $150 was awarded to John W. Andrews, Jr., Yale ’70, and 
the third, of $100, to Henry B. Mason, Yale ’70. Thus all the prizes 
were taken by Yale men, as were all but one last year. Among these 
new aspirants for legal renown we notice the following recent graduates 
from Yale: E. W. Cady, ’72; Clarence Campbell, ’72; W. G. Car- 
man, ’69; E. B. Cobb, ’7z2; H. W. Cragin, ’72; G. W. Drew, ’69; 
W. C. Gulliver, ’70; Frank L. Hall, ’72; H. E. Kinney, ’71; F. M. 
Littlefield, ’72; H. A. Reilley, ’70; H. H. Robertson, ’72; Francis 
Schell, ’72; Charles Sherwood, ’72; Samuel W. Weiss, ’72; D. J. H. 
Willcox, ’72; W. P. Wood, ’7z. In no other school does Yale seem 
to be more numerously or honorably represented. Fred. A. Cline 
has produced the successful parting ode for’74. Prof. Carter kindly 
The committee of ’75 to select a photo- 








consented to act as judge. 
grapher consists of Landon, E. C. Smith, Russ, Post and Hotchkiss. 
The permanent picture committee is to be chosen at some future time. 
——Yale is identified with everything that is going on in the world. At 
the general meeting of the Social Science Association, held in New York 
from the 1gth to the 23d of May, ex-President Woolsey read a paper 
on “‘ The exemption from capture of private property upon the sea;” 
President D. C. Gilman, of California, one on “ California and its rela- 
tions with the other United States;”? D. A. Wells, one on “ Rational 
Principles of Taxation ;” and Andrew D. White, one on ‘‘ The rela- 
tion of National and State Governments to advanced Education ;” 
Prof. W. G. Sumner presented a report from the prize department. 





The prize for the best essay in K. 2. E., given annually by the hon- 
orary members of the society in the Junior class, has been awarded to 
G. H. Thomas. The rising walls of the new Chapel are a delightful 
subject of contemplation. But it is a mooted question what class will 





first sit within as Seniors. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA 


Embraces a wider sphere as the advancing season calls the athlete from 
the gymnasium, the close student from his books. Almost everyone 
feels impelled, if not to go forth into woods and fields to study “‘ nature’s 
myriad forms,” at least to get up his muscle with the oar, or drive, per- 
haps, with some fair companion at his side, about the pleasing environs 
of this goodly city of elms. Yet of all 


Excursions 


None combine to us so much enjoyment with so much improverrent as 
these informal ones for scientific research under the direction of distin- 
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guished instructors. Not only East and West Rock and the immediate 
vicinity of New Haven are now pressed by the footsteps of knowledge- 
loving students, but also the soil of Derby, Stony Creek and Middle- 
town. Treasures geological and botanical, zoological and microscopic 
reward our travels, not to speak of impromptu rushes and varied scenery. 
Then, too, what an appetite one gets after these long tramps, and how 
forcibly does the inner man lead his thoughts to the 


Class Suppers 


That for the past few years have enjoyed an increasing popularity ! 
’73 took the lead in adopting these social reunions, and now it is 
expected that the college fashion of having class histories will be intro- 
duced. This certainly seems desirable, if the historians do not overstep 
the bounds of decency and good sense. The class of ’74 have chosen 
as their supper committee Messrs. Gale, Parrott and Rogers. The class 
of ’75 has conferred a similar distinction on Messrs. Freeland, Gifford, 
Hoxsey, Page, Polk and Wharton; the class of ’76, upon Messrs. Dewey, 
Hammond, Miller, Rockwood and Thomas. ’75 will go to the Beach 
House, West Haven, on Friday evening, June igth. ’76 go to the Sea 
View House the next evening. Their committee has imitated the gen- 
eral extravagance and swung out with ‘‘ doggy” pins. It is to be hoped 
that men will not stay up all night nor eat and drink to satiety even at 
their class suppers for the sake of 


Boating, 


Always a subject which awakens the liveliest interest among the students 
of Sheff. Furnishing two-thirds of the men for the University crew 
awakens in us a sincere and pardonable pride. The time-honored Un- 
dine Boat Club is-at present in a semi-dormant condition, Yet no good 
reason is apparent why the boating enthusiasm of the Scientific School 
should not be greater than ever before. Can we not look for vigorous, 
patriotic, non-partisan action in this matter? The class of ’75 has gen- 
erously donated its surplus (about $100) to the treasury of the Y. U. 
B. C. A combination crew is now practicing in the Undine barge. In 
comparison with boating, 


Base Ball 


Occupies quite a subordinate position at Sheff. There is no fever about 
the subject, yet certainly there is a very perceptible and encouraging 


manifestation of interest, especially by 77. Each division proposes to 
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compete for the championship of the class. They deserve much credit 
for their regular practice on Orange street. We hope, at an early day, 
to see them try their strenth in match games with the Freshman in col- 
lege or somebody else. May victory perch upon their bats! But have 
we no more candidates for the University nine? 


S. S. S. Items. 


Professors Verrill and Smith, both graduates of ’67, have recently 
published a “‘ Report upon the invertebrate animals of Vineyard Sound 
and the adjacent islands.” The North Hall is to have a clock con- 
nected by wires with that on the City Hall, so as to indicate, by means 
It is rumored that telegraphic com- 








of electricity, the same time. 
munication will soon be established between Lock street and Durfee dor- 
Messrs. Dewey, Miller, Rockwood 





mitory on the college campus. 
and Rodgers have received elections to Berzelius.——’75 are talking over 
the subject of a class picture committee. Let us by all means get what 
we shall have reason to be proud of. Messrs. Miller, Dewey, Hunt, 
Rockwood and Rodgers constitute the campaign committee of Alphi Chi, 
Some of the Juniors are 








the newly-established Freshman society. 
getting up serenades for their lady friends. 
to class and crew after being detained at home by the death of a relative. 





Wood, ’75, has returned 


Peters, formerly of ’74, is pursuing chemical studies abroad. At Wies- 
baden, where he has been for some time residing, he prepared the Eng- 
lish translation, lately published, of The Hot Springs of Weisbaden, by 
Dr. W. Magdeburg. At the Congress of Science Prof. Norton read 
a paper on “‘ Tests of the Strength of Pine.” 








77 are going to be 





instructed in Chemistry by Mixter, ’67. The Juniors are disgusted 





at the prospect of an annual in descriptive. Fishing at Saltonstall is 


the amusement of Selects excused to botanize. 





New and powerful 
explosives need to be tested with some discretion. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


A History of American Currency, with Chapters on English Bank Restriction 
and Austrian Paper Money. By William G. Sumner, Professor of Political 
and Social Science in Yale College. To which is appended “The Bullion 
Report.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. New Haven: Richmond & 
Patten. 

Last autumn Professor Sumner published several articles in the Financier 
which treated, to use his words, “of those portions of history which are 
most instructive in regard to matters of currency.” He has expanded the 
two that related to paper money in the American colonies and to the crisis of 
181g into an outline sketch of the history of American currency. This 
sketch forms the greater part of the present volume. To it are added the 
remaining articles and alsothe report of the Bullion Committee.. In defining 
the scope of the work, he says: “ This history will do little more than to 
expose the errors involved in mistaking credit currency for money, and 
money for capital—errors which are repeated to-day by the new States—and 
to show the bad result of those errors.” And later on, “Our object here, 
however, is simply to establish, by history and science, what are the indis- 
pensable conditions of resumption, and to place the problem in such light 
that it may be perceived how it must be attacked if it is to be solved at all.” 

Professor Sumner shows us that after nearly two hundred years’ experience 
of paper money in this country, but little is known concerning its history and 
the laws that seem inevitably attached to it. The story he tells us, and the 
inferences he compels us to draw, are far from cheerful or reassuring. The 
value of the book in placing before us, in a simple and condensed manner, 
facts which have not been gathered together until recently, and are of vital 
interest, can not be overrated. It is, moreover, not a dry compilation of 
statements, but an interesting story. It affords us information concerning 
things which are often brought to our notice and of which the majority of 
us are ignorant. It gives us the history of paper money from the time it was 
first issued, and of the banks from the time.in which they were first estab- 
lished, to the present time. From it we obtain a knowledge of the finances 
and banking systems of other countries, more especially those of England, 
and those of our own. Professor Sumner has not gone into details, but has 
merely taken a general view of the subject in this volume. It has been pub- 
lished at a critical period of our history, and we think we are justified by 
the success it has had, and by the change in public sentiment since its ap- 
pearance, in saying that it has already exerted a great influeace. It should 
be read by everyone in college, not because it is the production of a man 
intimately connected with our own university, but because no one who 
wishes to lay claim to a broad and liberal education can, at this juncture of 
our history, be without some definite knowledge of our finances. During 
the past month we have frequently heard men who are generally well in- 
formed, make the most absurd statements with regard to inflation, etc. Had 
they read Professor Sumner’s book, we feel confident that though they might 
still entertain the same opinions, they would at least, argue better. It shows 
that its author is master of his subject, and that though inclined to free trade 
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and a speedy resumption of specie payment, he is an impartial judge. It 
will undoubtedly increase his reputation and place him in the opinion of the 
country at large—for he has long held that position where he is well known— 
in the front rank of political economists, with such menas Amasa Walker 
and David A. Wells. We do not know when we have closed a book with a 
deeper feeling of our want of knowledge on this subject than at present ; 
and we recommend it heartily to everyone to whose reach it may come, 
and trust they may derive as much benefit from it as we have done. 

From the Earth to the Moon. By Jules Verne. New York: Scribner, 

Armstrong & Co. New Haven: Wilson & Co. 

Mr. Verne has taken for his profession what others have done for a pastime. 
This journey to the moon is one of his best and most finely illustrated works, 
though like the others, it is a parody on science and a farrago of imaginary 
inventions and adventures. It is on a grander scale than any of the former 
conceptions of this literary scene-painter. The most prominent characters 
are two mathematical Americans and a vivacious Frenchman, who amid the 
applause of countless hosts are shot in a huge cannon ball to the moon. 
During the gigantic preparations of these travelers and their swift flight 
through space, we are greatly amused by that lively dialogue which Jules 
Verne manages’so well, but we close the book with a feeling of weari- 
ness. Though the author shows the greatest tact in the management of 
trifling details, it is oppressive to hear him talk so glibly of millions and 
infinity. This is the most satisfactory moon voyage on record, and we 
admire Mr. Verne for writing a pleasant fiction without using a complicated 
plot or even a single female character. 

Brief Essays and Brevities. By George H.Calvert. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

New Haven: H. H. Peck. 

This volume covers a great deal of ground, is instructive and at the same 
time amusing. Mr. Calvert exhibits the rare power of making us perfectly 
at home with him. His essays are to us, at least, just so many conversations. 
From the first one to the last one we have read them with interest. It would 
be difficult to distinguish between them, but perhaps those on Art and on 
Shakespeare are particularly worthy of recommendation. We have never read 
a better definition of two vexed words than in his essay on Genius and Talent. 
We sympathise with him in his devotion to Shakespeare, and are grateful to 
him for having assisted us in our study of that master mind. The book from 
beginning to end affords abundant proof of hard work and sometimes of deep 
thought. It is, however, mainly a compilation of the thoughts of others. 
Though we bear willing testimony to the diligence of the author, to the 
extent and, as far as we are able, to the accuracy of his reading, we cannot 
give his work the additional merit of originality. 





We regret that we are compelled to reserve our notices of the following 
books and of several pamphlets for our next number. 


Recent Art and Society as described in the Autobiography and Memoirs of Henry 
Fothergill Chorley. Compiled from the edition of Henry G. Hewlett. By 
C. H. Jones. New York: Henry Holt & Co. New Haven: Judd & 
White. 

My Visit to the Sun; or Critical Essays on Physics, Metaphysics and Ethics. 

By Lawrence S. Benson. Vol.1.—Physics. New York: James S. Burnton, 








The Yale Literary Magazine. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Can it be that we of Yale are lacking in appreciation? In our last Table 
appeared a quotation from “ Frankness in Love.” We have sold no extra 
Lits. on that account. But see the enthusiasm of a western college. 


“In our March number we printed a short clipping, ‘ Frankness in Love,’ 
and about half the college, including some of the Seniors, came for ‘an 
extra copy to send to my girl.’ There is still a few copies remaining, 
nicely wrapped, and those wishing to present their loves with this short but 
sensible lecture may do so for ten cents.”"—Qui Vive. 


Grammar slightly mixed perhaps, but on the whole we prefer the general 
style of the above to that of this poetry, which we find in the Cornell Times. 


My lost love, dear, belovéd shade, 
I hear thy gentle voice once more, 
I see again thy sunny smile 
It beams as brightly as of yore: 
And tho’ ’tis very long since thou 
Hast greeted me in mortal guise, 
Yet often, on my dreaming ear, 

I hear thee singing from the skies. 





The Zimes, in several recent editorials, has attempted to prove that com- 
pared with what exists at Cornell the “ Literary culture at Yale and Harvard” 
is a myth—yet notwithstanding the power of expression, and the keen sar- 
casm for which the paper is noted, we were not convinced. But now we can 
no longer doubt. In our barbaric rudeness we have never before heard of a 
“dreaming ear,” yet possibly this quality is common to ears at Cornell, and 
forms their second peculiarity. The Zimes poet should remember too, that 
“T hear singing on my ear,” is more slangy than poetical. 

Another proof of the Z7imes’ statements,—we confess that we much prefer 
some “ sweet cremation poetry,” which we clip from one of our exchanges. 
the Milwaukee Fournal of Commerce. 


This world is all a fleeting show, 
How sweet from it to pass, 

To vanish up the chimney as 
Carbonic acid gas. 


Don’t lay me on the river bank 
Amid the fragrant flowers, 

Nor where the grass is watered by 
The early summer showers ; 

But put me in the kitchen range, 
And open wide the damper ; 

And then my vaporous remains 
Can up the chimney scamper. 


We lit the poor fellow at dead of night, 
The carcass continually turning, 

In order that every side might get its share 
Of this new patent process of burning. 


No pelting rain storm came wetting the pile 
Of faggots to which we had bound him ; 

No Babcock extinguisher deadened the glare 

That formed such a halo around him. 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 
Little Willie, we have burned him, 
The heat he did not feel, 
As so tenderly we turned him, 
While we held him by the heel. 


The Cornell Review is as ponderous as ever. The sentence in its pros- 
pectus, “contributions are solicited from undergraduates, a/umni and pro- 
fessors,” stamps its character. 

Which one of our weekly papers can give us an account of the DeForest 
speaking, equal in delicacy of criticism to this description of an Inter-Colle- 
giate oratorical contest, which we find in the Beloit College Monthly ? 


Mr. H. C. Adams, of Iowa College, made his bow and began his pretty 
speech on the subject, “The Student and the Mysterious.” The speaker 
was of medium height and of a very interesting appearance. The next 
speaker was tall and quite imposing in appearance, but his bow accompa- 
nied by a gesture was in very bad taste, and much injured the effect of the 
opening of his speech. The pet of the Chicago University next addressed 
the audience. The next speaker’s voice was very poor, hoarse and grating 
on the ear; his gestures and carriage were decidedly more enthusiastic than 
elegant. He retired, however, amid tremendous applause, awarded, perhaps, 
to his violent physical exertions. 

Here is what the Syracuse Chronicle says about our Glee Club. 

They appeared like a jolly, but rather careless set of fellows. In smaller 
towns, where such entertainments are a novelty, or even in large places 
where the college, if there be one, is never heard of, they will undoubtedly 
have better receptions, but in Syracuse, where first class entertainments are 
so common, a large audience could hardly be expected. 

Unfortunately the theologues have left us. Who knows what jokes they 
make in those dim religious halls over the way? 


Prof. of Hebrew: ‘ Thomas, what is the gender of the word Bethlehem?” 

Thomas.—* Masculine, sir.” 

Prof.—* On what grounds do you determine it to be masculine ?” 

Thomas.—“ Because it is said in 1 Kings xi, 27, that ‘Solomon repaired 
the breeches of the city of David his father.’ ” 

Prof.—** Thomas, you deserve your Divinity Testimonium.”—A wrora. 


The Lawrence Collegian has a personal column which is rather unique in 
its way. 

*72.—Is it a boy or a girl, J. Danly? 

’75.—J. T. Clynoweth, our old editor-in-chief, has been obliged to withdraw 
from the staff of the Co//egian, owing to the pressing demands of his college 
studies. John has worked nobly for our paper and has won for himself an 
enviable reputation as a college journalist. He will undoubtedly be called 
to take up the quill again next year. 

73.—G. L. Williams distributes mail on the Manitowoc Railroad. 


The same paper prints an address from the Junior class to the Faculty, 
the opening of which, for its tone of lofty condescension, we commend to 
the consideration of any Yale students who may have differences with our 
college authorities. 

To the Faculty of Lawrence University : 


The Junior class, desirous of making one more effort to effect a settlement 
between you and our class, and influenced by the accompanying petition, in 
which our fellow students have respectfully and affectionately requested us to 
do all in our power to restore harmony, and having in our hearts an increased 
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esteem for them, for theirs and your sakes, we have an honest desire to 
adjust our differences with you and are willing to do what we can toward 
this end, and therefore make the following consessions.” 

We feel that we are doing a great favor for the picture committee of 75, and 
for the committees of all succeeding classes, in announcing a discovery 
recently made by a Harvard man. In the Odyssey ix. is a passage describing 
Ulysses putting out the eye of the Cyclops. This passage is prophetic. 

“ Odrig, as you will see, is Not-man; the blazing deam (uoxAdc) is not a 
stake or log, as the scholiasts suppose, but a sunbeam. It was this which 
was driven into the eye of the Cyclops as he sat for his picture.” 

After this, advice is superfluous. 

The “ High School” from Omaha, Nebraska, says, that a member of the 
class in Physics gave Robinson Crusoe as the best example of “ total insula- 
tion.” —Also that a serious-looking person had charge of the grammar divi- 
sion of a school examination, and gave a bright-eyed looking boy this sen- 
tence to correct: ‘Between you and I this is good butter.” The boy 
shortly returned the slip, thus marked: ‘“Incorrect—the lamp-post is 
omitted.” 

A lady asked a veteran which rifle carried the maximum distance. The 
old chap answered, “ The Minnie, mum.”—£x. 


Alas for the college world, the mania for serial stories prevails among the 
exchanges. The M/adisonensis afflicts us with ‘“ Jehu Psalmsinger”’—an idiotic 
divinity student ; the Williams Vidette with “‘ Peter Pelopamus Peduncle;’ 
and the Bates Student with ‘“ Parson Polyglot’s Son.” Rarely does one have 
the pleasure of meeting such a trio of bores. The authors seem to depend 
for their inspiration upon the alliteration in the titles. 

“We have criticised our last Lit., and shall recommend the board of ’75 to 
the tender merties of Vassar ’75.” A very pleasant little valedictory for the 
last number of the A/iscellany to be issued by ’74. An easy, graceful style 
marks all the articles in this last number, which makes them preeminently 
pleasant reading. But this is especially noticeable in the department 
“De Temporibus et Moribus.” Some of the writing there is the nearest 
approach to Curtis’ Easy Chair in Harper’s which we have seen in college 
journalism. We send our editorial greetings to the board of ’75. 

In order that it may contain the DeForest, the next number of the LIT. will 
not be out until Commencement week. e ve 








